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GENERAL    PREFACE 

A  GLANCE  through  the  pages  of  this  little 
book  will  suffice  to  disclose  the  general 
plan  of  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.     Only  a  few  words  of  explanation,  there- 
fore, will  be  necessary. 

The  point  of  departure  is  the  undeniable  fact 
that  with  the  vast  majority  of  young  students 
of  literature  a  living  interest  in  the  work  of  any 
poet  can  best  be  aroused,  and  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  it  secured,  when  it  is  immediately 
associated  with  the  character  and  career  of  the 
poet  himself.  The  cases  are  indeed  few  and  far 
between  in  which  much  fresh  light  will  not  be 
thrown  upon  a  poem  by  some  knowledge  of  the 
personality  of  the  writer,  while  it  will  often  be 
found  that  the  most  direct — perhaps  even  the 
only — way  to  the  heart  of  its  meaning  lies 
through  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  had  its  birth.  The  purely  aesthetic 
critic  may  possibly  object  that  a  poem  should 
be  regarded  simply  as  a  self-contained  and 
detached  piece  of  art,  having  no  personal 
affiliations  or  bearings.  Of  the  validity  of  this 
as  an  abstract  principle  nothing  need  now  be 
said.  The  fact  remains  that,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  study  at  any  rate,  poetry  is  most  valued 
and  loved  when  it  is  made  to  seem  most  human 
and  vital;  and  the  human  and  vital  interest 
of  poetry  can  be  most  surely  brought  home 
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to  the  reader  by  the  biographical  method  of 
interpretation. 

This  is  to  some  extent  recognized  by  writers 
of  histories  and  text-books  of  literature,  and  by 
editors  of  selections  from  the  works  of  our 
poets;  for  place  is  always  given  by  them  to  a 
certain  amount  of  biographical  material.  But 
in  the  histories  and  text-books  the  biography  of 
a  given  writer  stands  by  itself,  and  his  work 
has  to  be  sought  elsewhere,  the  student  being 
left  to  make  the  connexion  for  himself;  while 
even  in  our  current  editions  of  selections  there 
is  little  systematic  attempt  to  link  biography, 
step  by  step,  with  production. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  present  series.  In  this,  biography  and 
production  will  be  considered  together  and  in 
intimate  association.  In  other  words,  an  en- 
deavour will  be  made  to  interest  the  reader  in 
the  lives  and  personalities  of  the  poets  dealt 
with,  and  at  the  same  time  to  use  biography 
as  an  introduction  and  key  to  their  writings. 

Each  volume  will  therefore  contain  the  life- 
story  of  the  poet  who  forms  its  subject.  In  this, 
attention  will  be  specially  directed  to  his  per- 
sonality as  it  expressed  itself  in  his  poetry,  and 
to  the  influences  and  conditions  which  counted 
most  as  formative  factors  in  the  growth  of  his 
genius.  This  biographical  study  will  be  used 
as  a  setting  for  a  selection,  as  large  as  space 
will  permit,  of  his  representative  poems.  Such 
poems,  where  possible,  will  be  reproduced  in  full, 
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and  care  will  be  taken  to  bring  out  their  con- 
nexion with  his  character,  his  circumstances, 
and  the  movement  of  his  mind.  Then,  in 
addition,  so  much  more  general  literary  criti- 
cism will  be  incorporated  as  may  seem  to  be 
needed  to  supplement  the  biographical  material, 
and  to  exhibit  both  the  essential  qualities  and 
the  historical  importance  of  his  work. 

It  is  believed  that  the  plan  thus  pursued  is 
substantially  in  the  nature  of  a  new  departure, 
and  that  the  volumes  of  this  series,  constituting 
as  they  will  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
some  of  our  greatest  poets,  will  be  found  useful 
to  teachers  and  students  of  literature,  and  no 
less  to  the  general  lover  of  English  poetry. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  HUDSON  - 
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WHITTIER 
&  HIS  POETRY 

ONLY  those  able  to  appreciate  the  simplest 
things  in  literature  will  care  much  for 
the  writer  who  is  the  subject  of  these 
pages.  Whittier  was  not  a  great  poet.  He 
was  not  a  poet  of  strong  imagination  or  creative 
power.  His  view  of  life  and  his  view  of  art 
were  alike  narrow.  His  thought  never  ran  deep, 
and  his  sense  of  form  and  style  was  extremely 
defective.  He  produced  nothing  on  a  large  scale 
which  is  in  the  least  likely  to  survive,  and  even 
in  the  finest  of  his  shorter  poems  he  rarely  rose 
to  the  supreme  heights  of  lyric  utterance.  These 
limitations  will  at  once  be  recognized  by  every 
critical  reader.  They  were  fully  recognized  by 
Whittier  himself.  In  the  Proem  to  the  first  col- 
lective edition  of  his  poems,  in  1847,  he  wrote: 

I  love  the  old  melodious  lays 
Which  softly  melt  the  ages  through, 

The  songs  of  Spenser's  golden  days, 

Arcadian  Sidney's  silvery  phrase, 
Sprinkling  our  noon  of  time  with  freshest  morning 
dew. 

Yet,  vainly  in  my  quiet  hours 
To  breathe  their  marvellous  notes  I  try  ; 

I  feel  them,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers 

In  silence  feel  the  dewy  showers, 
And  drink  with  glad  still  lips  the  blessing  of  the  sky. 
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The  rigour  of  a  frozen  clime, 

The  harshness  of  an  untaught  ear, 

The  jarring  words  of  one  whose  rhyme 
Beat  often  Labour's  hurried  time, 

Or  Duty's  rugged  march  through  storm  and  strife, 
are  here. 

Of  mystic  beauty,  dreamy  grace, 
No  rounded  art  the  lack  supplies; 

Unskilled  the  subtle  lines  to  trace, 

Or  softer  shades  of  Nature's  face, 
I  view  her  common  forms  with  unanointed  eyes. 

Nor  mine  the  seer-like  power  to  show 

The  secrets  of  the  heart  a^d  mind  ; 
To  drop  the  plummet-line  below 
Our  common  world  of  joy  and  woe, 

A  more  intense  despair  or  brighter  hope  to  find. 

Yet  here  at  least  an  earnest  sense 
Of  human  right  and  weal  is  shown  ; 

A  hate  of  tyranny  intense, 

And  hearty  in  its  vehemence, 
As  if  my  brother's  pain  and  sorrow  were  my 
own. 

O  Freedom!  if  to  me  belong 

Nor  mighty  Milton's  gift  divine, 

Nor  Marvell's  wit  and  graceful  song, 
Still  with  a  love  as  deep  and  strong 

As  theirs,  I  lay,  like  them,  my  best  gifts  on  thy 
shrine  1 


These    charming    lines — for    charming   they 
are  in  their  transparent  candour — show  how 
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accurately  the  modest  poet  had  taken  the 
measure  of  his  own  capacity.  But  they  help 
us  also  to  realize  the  sterling  qualities  which 
combined  with  his  defects  and  which  amply 
suffice  to  explain  the  potency  and  permanence 
of  his  appeal.  If  Whittier  was  not  a  great 
poet,  he  was  within  his  range  a  very  true  one. 
The  beauty  of  a  singularly  pure  and  winsome 
personality  irradiates  his  verse.  His  materials 
were  homely,  but  his  spirit  was  always  noble. 
His  touch  upon  the  common  chords  of  life  was 
both  tender  and  firm.  Hatred  of  injustice 
and  wrong,  faith  in  God  at  once  childlike  and 
profound,  these  were  his  constant  inspirations; 
and  these  he  expressed  with  an  exquisite 
sincerity,  and  at  times  with  a  simple  felicity 
of  phrase,  which  make  us  forget  the  limitations 
of  his  outlook,  the  triteness  of  his  thought  and 
imagery,  and  the  frequent  poverty  of  his  tech- 
nique. For  these  reasons  he  has  his  secure 
place,  not,  indeed,  on  the  heights  of  Parnassus, 
but  on  the  lower  slopes.  Catholic  criticism, 
rejecting  the  pedantic  standards  of  the  schools, 
welcomes  all,  irrespective  of  rank,  who  in  their 
own  way  have  done  good  work  in  any  field 
of  literature.  Its  one  condition  is  that  such 
work  shall  be  genuine  in  its  kind  ;  and  the 
genuine  quality  of  Whittier 's  poetry  is  unmis- 
takable. 
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II 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER  was  born 
at  East  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  on 
December  17,  1807  (the  year  also  of  Long- 
fellow's birth),  in  the  old  family  homestead 
which  had  been  built  by  his  ancestor,  Thomas, 
an  English  emigrant  to  the  New  World,  "about 
the  time  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  drove  out 
James  II."  l  The  youngest  son  of  this  Thomas 
married  a  Quakeress,  and  most  of  his  descen- 
dants, of  whom  our  own  subject  was  one,  be- 
longed to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Whittier's 
mother  traced  her  lineage  back  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Bachiler,  a  clergyman  of  the  English 
Church  who  became  a  Nonconformist  and  late 
in  life  settled  in  Massachusetts.  The  name 
Greenleaf  was  that  of  the  poet's  paternal 
grandmother,  whose  family,  it  was  believed, 
was  of  Huguenot  origin.2  These  genealogical 
details  have  their  value,  for  they  show  that 
Whittier  sprang  from  a  thoroughly  sound  and 
good  stock — a  stock  which  had  long  been 
marked  by  intellectual  independence  and  strong 
religious  convictions. 

There  was,  however,  in  one  important  respect 
a  striking  contrast  between  Whittier  and  his 
great  contemporaries  in  American  literature. 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  Lowell— 

»  "  The  Fish  I  didn't  Catch,"  in  "  Prose  Works." 

*  It  appears  to  have  been  a  translation  of  the  original  French  Feuillevert. 
Se«  Whittier's  poem  "  A  Name,"  and  his  note  prefixed  thereto. 
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all  of  whom  were  afterward  his  friends — be- 
longed to  New  England's  aristocracy  of  brains 
and    culture — to    what    the    Autocrat    of    the 
Breakfast  Table  himself  called  its  "  Brahmin   i 
caste."     As  I  have  elsewhere  written  of  them, 
"  their  families  had  long  enjoyed  all  the  advan- 
tages of  good  breeding  and  a  literary  atmosphere 
in    cultivated   homes    and   the    best    available 
schools  ;    and  generation  after  generation  they 
had  made  their  mark  in  the  intellectual  move- 
ments of  their  time  and  in  public  life."  *     These 
men  were  thus  born  into  an  environment  of 
refinement  and  scholarship  ;  they  were,  more- 
over, largely  town-bred ;    and  they  all  received 
a  college  training.     Whittier's  case  was  very 
different.     He  belonged  to  the  simple  yeoman 
class.     His  ancestors  had  been  hard-working, 
God-fearing  men,   who,   though   respected   by 
their  immediate  neighbours  for  their  upright- 
ness and  sturdy  spirit,  had  contentedly  followed 
from  father  to  son  the  traditional  routine  of 
manual  labour,  and  had  never  been  touched 
by  the  larger  interests  of  the  world  about  them. 
He   was   himself   a  country  boy.     There   was 
nothing    in    his    heritage    or    surroundings    to 
stimulate  a  taste  for  learning  or  literature  ; 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  which  he  breathed 
during  his  early  years,  while  pure  and  whole- 
some, was  a  little  bleak,  like  the  air  which  blew 
across  his  native  farm  ;    and,  as  we  shall  see, 
his    education    was    extremely    circumscribed. 

i  "  Lowell  and  his  Poetry,"  p.  14, 
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In  comparison  with  his  compeers,  therefore,  he 
laboured  under  obvious  initial  drawbacks.  But 
there  were  compensations.  If  his  inborn  genius 
was  enriched  by  little  of  the  culture  which  is  to 
be  found  in  books  and  university  class-rooms, 
he  gained  an  intimate  first-hand  knowledge 
of  nature  and  rustic  life,  and  this  knowledge 
qualified  him  for  the  special  work  he  was 
presently  to  do.  As  he  was  nearer  to  the  soil 
than  any  of  the  other  writers  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  so  his  poetry  was  more  racy  of  the 
soil  than  theirs.  Far  more  than  any  of  them— 
far  more  even  than  Lowell — he  was  the  poetic 
interpreter  of  that  rural  New  England  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  which  he  sprang. 

It  will  be  well  for  us  to  emphasize  at  once 
this  essentially  democratic  aspect  of  his  work. 
Take,  for  example,  his  "  Songs  of  Labour." 
These,  it  is  true,  do  not  rank  among  his  im- 
portant poems,  but  the  impulse  behind  them 
makes  them  significant.  As  he  explains  in  his 
prelude,  he  wrote  them  to  reveal  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  the  common  toil  of  fisherman 
and  lumberman,  of  drover  and  cornhusker. 

Art's  perfect  forms  no  moral  need, 
And  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  ; 1 
But  for  the  dull  and  flowerless  weed 
Some  healing  virtue  still  must  plead, 
And  the  rough  ore  must  find  its  honours 
in  its  use. 

»  Whittier  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  for  this  idea  to  Emerson'i 
famous  line  in  his  "  Rhodora  "— "  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being." 
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So  haply  these,  my  simple  lays 

Of  homely  toil,  may  serve  to  show 
The  orchard  bloom  and  tasselled  maize 
That  skirt  and  gladden  duty's  ways, 
The  unsung  beauty  hid  life's  common 
things  below. 

Haply  from  them  the  toiler,  bent 

Above  his  forge  or  plough,  may  gain 

A  manlier  spirit  of  content, 

And  feel  that  life  is  wisest  spent 

Where  the  strong  working  hand  makes 
strong  the  working  brain. 

Or  take  again  the  eminently  characteristic 
"  Barefoot  Boy."  Here  is  a  poem  which,  in 
its  freshness  and  open-air  feeling,  is  absolutely 
redolent  in  every  line  of  the  life  which  Whittier 
himself,  as  a  barefoot  boy,  had  ted  on  his 
father's  farm.  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of 
literature  that  the  poetry  of  childhood  is  always 
written,  not  by  children,  but  by  those  who 
have  left  childhood  a  long  way  behind  ;  the 
boy  does  not  know  his  own  happiness  ;  only 
the  man  knows  it,  looking  back.  Whittier 
produced  these  verses  when  he  was  forty-eight, 
and  they  are  full,  as  will  be  seen,  of  tender  regret 
over  "  the  days  that  are  no  more."  But  the 
spirit  of  free,  unconscious  boyhood  and  its 
spontaneous  joy  in  nature  are  expressed  in 
them  with  a  fidelity  possible  only  to  one  who 
had  himself  been  through  the  experiences 
described.  The  whole  poem  is  in  fact  a  tran-  j 
script  from  life ;  even  the  brook  which  here v 
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ministers  to  the  child's  delight  is  the  brook  which 
"  foamed,  rippled,  and  laughed  down  its  rocky 
falls  "  x  near  the  Whittier  homestead  ;  the  very 
garden  wall  to  which  he  refers  he  had  himself 
helped  to  build. 

THE  BAREFOOT  BOY 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan  ! 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes  ; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace  ; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy, — 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy  ! 
Prince  thou  art, — the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  million-dollared  ride  I 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye, — 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy: 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy  I 

Oh  for  boyhood's  painless  play, 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day, 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules, 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools, 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild-flower's  time  and  place, 

»  "  The  Fish  I  didn't  Catch." 
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Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood  ; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung  ; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow, 
Where  the  ground-nut  trails  its  vine, 
Where  the  wood-grape's  clusters  shine; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  grey  hornet  artisans  ! — 
For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks; 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks, 
Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy, — 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy ! 


Oh  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon, 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw, 
Me,  their  master,  waited  for. 
I  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees, 
Humming-birds  and  honey-bees  ; 
For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played, 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade  ; 
For  my  taste  the  blackberry  cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone  ; 
Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night, 
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Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall ; 
Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel  pond, 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond, 
Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees, 
Apples  of  Hesperides  I 
Still  as  my  horizon  grew, 
Larger  grew  my  riches  too, 
All  the  world  I  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  complex  Chinese  toy, 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy  ! 

Oh  for  festal  dainties  spread, 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread, — 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  door-stone,  grey  and  rude  ! 
O'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed  the  sunset  bent, 
Purple -curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold  ; 
While  for  music  came  the  play 
Of  the  pied  frogs'  orchestra ; 
And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir, 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 
I  was  monarch  :   pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy! 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man, 
Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can! 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward, 
Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew  ; 
Every  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat : 
20 
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All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride, 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod, 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod, 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil ; 
Happy  if  their  track  be  found 
Never  on  forbidden  ground  ; 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 
Ahl   that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy, 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy  I 

But  this  poem  gives  us  only  the  more  idyllic 
side  of  Whittier's  early  life.  The  farmer  boy 
could  not  spend  all  his  time  in  hunting  nuts  and 
wood-grapes  and  learning  the  secret  ways  of 
robin  and  oriole.  There  was  plenty  of  hard 
work  to  be  done  at  Haverhill,  and  in  this,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  soon  began  to  take  his 
share.  At  first  he  helped  with  the  household 
1  chores ' ;  later,  as  his  strength  increased,  he 
milked  the  cows  and  looked  after  the  sheep 
and  horses,  and  accompanied  his  father  and 
uncle  Moses  into  the  fields,  though  he  was 
never  robust  enough  to  undertake  the  severe 
labours  of  the  farm,  such  as  the  threshing  of 
grain  with  hand  and  flail.  The  home-life  of 
the  family  was  almost  primitive  in  its  simplicity. 
The  father  rose  with  the  dawn  and  gave  his 
days  to  his  work.  The  good,  gentle  mother 
not  only  performed  all  the  duties  of  housewife, 
but  also  made  cheese  and  butter,  which  enjoyed 
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a  great  reputation  in  the  district,  spun,  wove, 
and  provided  the  garments  of  the  household. 
The  great  kitchen  of  the  farm  was  the  general 
living-room,  the  '  parlour  '  being  reserved  for 
1  Sabbaths  '  and  ceremonial  occasions.  Little 
beyond  the  visits  of  neighbours  and  the  drive 
on  '  First  Days '  and  '  Fifth  Days '  to  the 
Friends'  Meeting  House  at  Amesbury,  eight 
miles  away,  occurred  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  daily  routine. 

For  a  vivid  account  of  the  old  Haverhill 
homestead  and  its  family  circle  we  naturally 
turn  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Whittier's 
poems — the  idyll  called  "  Snow-Bound."  This 
poem  occupies  a  place  by  itself  in  American 
literature — a  place  not  unlike  that  of  "  The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night  "  in  the  literature  of 
Scotland — as  the  richest  and  most  faithful 
rendering  in  verse  of  the  kind  of  life  which  it 
depicts.  Unfortunately  it  is  too  long  to  be  given 
here  in  full,  and  we  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  a  few  extracts  of  special  auto- 
biographical interest.  It  is,  as  the  title  sug- 
gests and  as  the  sub-title  distinctly  tells  us, 
"  a  winter  idyll."  Its  background  is  provided 
by  one  of  those  fierce  New  England  snow- 
storms which  for  days  together  practically  iso- 
lated the  Haverhill  farm  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  a  kind  of  Arctic  solitude;  and 
the  graphic  force  of  the  description  of  the 
storm  itself  has  been  justly  praised  even  by 
critics  who  otherwise  make  little  of  Whittier's 
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work.1  Those  who,  like  the  Whittier  house- 
hold, were  familiar  with  all  the  signs  of  the 
seasons,  knew  well  enough  beforehand  what 
was  to  come. 

The  sun  that  brief  December  day 

Rose  cheerless  over  hills  of  grey, 

And,  darkly  circled,  gave  at  noon 

A  sadder  light  than  waning  moon. 

Slow  tracing  down  the  thickening  sky 

Its  mute  and  ominous  prophecy, 

A  portent  seeming  less  than  threat, 

It  sank  from  sight  before  it  set. 

A  chill  no  coat,  however  stout, 

Of  homespun  stuff  could  quite  shut  out, 

A  hard,  dull  bitterness  of  cold, 

That  checked,  mid-vein,  the  circling  race 

Of  life-blood  in  the  sharpened  face, 

The  coming  of  the  snow-storm  told. 

The  wind  blew  east ;  we  heard  the  roar 

Of  Ocean  on  his  wintry  shore, 

And  felt  the  strong  pulse  throbbing  there 

Beat  with  low  rhythm  our  inland  air. 

These  were  unmistakable  prognostics.     Then, 

Unwarmed  by  any  sunset  light, 
The  grey  day  darkened  into  night, 
A  night  made  hoary  with  the  swarm 
And  whirl-dance  of  the  blinding  storm, 
As  zigzag,  wavering  to  and  fro, 
Crossed  and  recrossed  the  winged  snow  : 
And  ere  the  early  bedtime  came 
The  white  drift  piled  the  window-frame, 

1  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  snow-scenes  here  with  Emerson's 
"Snow  Storm,"  Bryant's  "First  Snow  Shower,"  and  the  winter-piece  in 
Lowell's  "  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 
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And  through  the  glass  the  clothes-line  posts 
Looked  in  like  tall  and  sheeted  ghosts. 

All  that  night,  all  next  day,  all  the  following 
night  again,  the  great  storm  raged. 

And,  when  the  second  morning  shone, 

We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown, 

On  nothing  we  could  call  our  own. 

Around  the  glistening  wonder  bent 

The  blue  walls  of  the  firmament, 

No  cloud  above,  no  earth  below — 

A  universe  of  sky  and  snow ! 

The  old  familiar  sights  of  ours 

Took  marvellous  shapes  :  strange  domes  and 

towers 

Rose  up  where  sty  or  corn-crib  stood, 
Or  garden  wall,  or  belt  of  wood  ; 
A  smooth  white  mound  the  brush-pile  showed, 
A  fenceless  drift  what  once  was  road  ; 
The  bridle-post  an  old  man  sat 
With  loose-flung  coat  and  high  cocked  hat ; 
The  well-curb  had  a  Chinese  roof ; 
And  even  the  long  sweep,  high  aloof, 
In  its  slant  splendour,  seemed  to  tell 
Of  Pisa's  leaning  miracle. 

Such  is  the  setting  for  the  domestic  picture 
which  is  now  painted  in  minute  detail  and 
with  loving  care.  The  scene  is  the  great 
kitchen,  with  its  crackling  fire,  newly  piled  with 
oak-logs  and  rugged  brush.  Outside  the  full 
moon  shone  on  the  still,  cold,  white  landscape. 
Within  were  warmth  and  comfort,  all  the  more 
welcome  after  the  day's  hard  work  in  cutting 
paths  and  tending  the  cattle. 
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Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 
We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 
While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost-line  back  with  tropic  heat; 
And  ever,  when  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  passed, 
The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laughed. 
The  house-dog  on  his  paws  outspread 
Laid  to  the  fire  his  drowsy  head  ; 
The  cat's  dark  silhouette  on  the  wall 
A  couchant  tiger's  seemed  to  fall ; 
And,  for  the  winter  fireside  meet, 
Between  the  andirons'  straddling  feet, 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow, 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row, 
And,  close  at  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood. 

In  such  circumstances  as  these,  "  what 
matter  how  the  night  behaved  ?  "  Gathered 
round  the  hospitable  hearth,  the  little  party 
"  sped  the  time  with  stones  old  "  (for,  as  Whittier 
says,  "  story-telling  was  a  necessary  resource 
in  the  long  winter  evenings  ").  The  younger 
members  listened  eagerly  while  their  elders — 
father,  mother,  uncle,  aunt — recalled  the  experi- 
ences of  their  own  early  days,  or  recounted 
legends  of  Indians  and  witches,  or  told  tales 
out  of  "  painful  Sewel's "  "  History  of  the 
Quakers  " — "an  ancient  tome  beloved  in  every 
Quaker  home  " — or  "  Chalkley's  Journal,  old 
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and  quaint  "  ;  while  the  young  "  master  of 
the  district  school,"  who  then  boarded  with  the 
household,  added  his  high  spirits  and  youthful 
gaiety  to  the  general  fund  of  amusement. 
Amid  such  quiet  delights  the  evening  sped  all 
too  quickly. 

At  last  the  great  logs,  crumbling  low, 
Sent  out  a  dull  and  duller  glow, 
The  bull's-eye  watch  that  hung  in  view, 
Ticking  its  weary  circuit  through, 
Pointed  with  mutely  warning  sign 
Its  black  hand  to  the  hour  of  nine. 
That  sign  the  pleasant  circle  broke; 
My  uncle  ceased  his  pipe  to  smoke, 
Knocked  from  the  bowl  the  refuse  grey, 
And  laid  it  tenderly  away  ; 
Then  roused  himself  to  safely  cover 
The  dull  red  brands  with  ashes  over. 
And  while  with  care  our  mother  laid 
Her  work  aside,  her  steps  she  stayed 
One  moment,  seeking  to  express 
Her  grateful  sense  of  happiness 
For  food  and  shelter,  warmth  and  health, 
And  love's  contentment  more  than  wealth, 
With  simple  wishes  (not  the  weak, 
Vain  prayers  which  no  fulfilment  seek, 
But  such  as  warm  the  generous  heart, 
O'er-prompt  to  do  with  Heaven  its  part) 
That  none  might  lack,  that  bitter  night, 
For  bread  and  clothing,  warmth  and  light. 

So  day  followed  day,  until  a  week  had  passed. 
The  almanac — "  our  only  annual  " — had  been 
exhausted;  "  our  little  store  of  books  and 
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pamphlets,  scarce  a  score,"  had  been  read  and 
re-read ;  and  meanwhile  no  tidings  had  reached 
the  household  from  the  outer  world.  Then  the 
spell  was  broken  when 

At  last  the  floundering  carrier  bore 
The  village  paper  to  our  door. 

To  those  so  long  cut  off  from  the  currents  of 
life  the  coming  of  the  newspaper  was  an  event 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

Welcome  to  us  its  week-old  news, 
Its  corner  for  the  rustic  Muse, 

Its  monthly  gauge  of  snow  and  rain, 
Its  record,  mingling  in  a  breath 
The  wedding  bell  and  dirge  of  death ; 
Jest,  anecdote,  and  love-lorn  tale, 
The  latest  culprit  sent  to  jail ; 
Its  hue  and  cry  of  stolen  and  lost, 
Its  vendue  sales  and  goods  at  cost, 

And  traffic  calling  loud  for  gain. 
We  felt  the  stir  of  hall  and  street, 
The  pulse  of  life  that  round  us  beat; 
The  chill  embargo  of  the  snow 
Was  melted  in  the  genial  glow ; 
Wide  swung  again  our  ice-locked  door, 
And  all  the  world  was  ours  once  more  1 

The  foregoing  quotations  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  interest  of  "  Snow-Bound,"  but 
they  will  serve  to  illustrate  its  personal  quality 
and  the  simple  strength  and  beauty  of  its 
"  Flemish  pictures  of  old  days."  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  added  that  much  of  the  tender  charm  of 
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the  poem  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  pictures 
were  painted  when  the  days  described  were 
indeed  old.  Whittier  was  nearly  sixty  when 
he  immortalized  these  scenes  of  his  boyhood. 
The  little  gathering  which  had  once  been  dis- 
persed for  the  night  when  the  hand  of  the  big 
watch  pointed  to  nine  was  now  broken  up  for 
ever.  Father,  mother,  uncle,  aunt,  were  dead  ; 
the  elder  sister  who  had  plied  her  evening  task 
beside  the  fire  had  passed  to  her  rest 

Beneath  the  low  green  tent 
Whose  curtain  never  outward  swings  ; 

\  the  younger  sister,  who  had  been  the  loving 
companion  of  his  manhood,  had  recently  gone 
to  her  grave.  Only  he  and  his  brother  now 
remained.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the 
sadness  of  loss  should  mingle  with  the  poet's 
memories. 

O  Time  and  Change! — with  hair  as  grey 
As  was  my  sire's  that  winter  day, 
How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much 

gone 

Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on  I 
Ah,  brother  1   only  I  and  thou 
Are  left  of  all  that  circle  now, — 
The  dear  home  faces  whereupon 
That  fitful  firelight  paled  and  shone. 
Henceforward,  listen  as  we  will, 
The  voices  of  that  hearth  are  still  ; 
Look  where  we  may,  the  wide  earth  o'er, 
Those  lighted  faces  smile  no  more. 
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We  tread  the  paths  their  feet  have  worn, 
We  sit  beneath  their  orchard  trees, 
We  hear,  like  them,  the  hum  of  bees 

And  rustle  of  the  bladed  corn  ; 

We  turn  the  pages  that  they  read, 
Their  written  words  we  linger  o'er, 

But  in  the  sun  they  cast  no  shade, 

No  voice  is  heard,  no  sign  is  made, 
No  step  is  on  the  conscious  floor  ! 

But  Whittier's  religious  faith  was  too  strong 
to  be  shaken  even  by  such  sense  of  loss,  and 
his  regret  is  touched  and  illumined  by  a  firm 
hope  of  reunion  with  his  loved  ones  who  had 
simply  gone  before. 

Yet  Love  will  dream,  and  Faith  will  trust 
(Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just), 
That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we 

must. 

Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress- 
trees  I 

Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away, 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play  ! 
Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith, 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own  I 

Sustained  by  this  confidence,  he  dismisses  the 
beautiful  dream  of  the  past  over  which  he 
has  lingered  to  take  up  again  the  burden  of 
actual  life. 
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Clasp,  Angel  of  the  backward  look 
And  folded  wings  of  ashen  grey, 
And  voice  of  echoes  far  away, 

The  brazen  covers  of  thy  book. 


Even  while  I  look,  I  can  but  heed 
The  restless  sands*  incessant  fall, 
Importunate  hours  that  hours  succeed, 
Each  clamorous  with  its  own  sharp  need, 

And  duty  keeping  pace  with  all. 
Shut  down  and  clasp  the  heavy  lids; 
I  hear  again  the  voice  that  bids 
The  dreamer  leave  his  dream  midway 
For  larger  hopes  and  graver  fears: 
Life  greatens  in  these  later  years, 
The  century's  aloe  flowers  to-day  1 


III 

CONSIDERATION  of  "  Snow-Bound  "  has 
led  us  to  digress  a  little  from  our  story. 
To  this  we  must  now  return. 
Such  meagre  education  as  Whittier  received 
during  his  boyhood  was  provided  by  the  district 
school,  and  this   he  attended  only  during   the 
winter  months,  when   some    cessation   in   the 
work  of  the  farm  afforded  him  the  necessary 
leisure.     At  home  he  found  what  satisfaction 
he  could  for  his  early  awakened  appetite  for 
books,  in  his  father's  scanty  library,  of  which 
we  have  already  heard,  and  read  and  re-read 
the  Quaker  journals  and  treatises  of  which  it 
was  chiefly  composed  till  he  knew  them  by 
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heart.  This  sort  of  literary  fare  was  indeed 
hardly  stimulating  to  a  boy  of  imaginative 
tastes.  But  once  in  a  while  he  was  able  to 
supplement  it  with  matter  of  a  different  kind. 
Sometimes  he  "  heard  of  a  book  of  biography 
or  travel  "  in  the  household  of  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  when  he  did  so  willingly  "  walked  a 
mile  to  borrow  it."  On  his  first  visit  to  Boston 
he  bought  a  copy  of  Shakespeare — a  daring 
venture  for  a  lad  brought  up  to  believe  in  the 
absolute  sinfulness  of  everything  connected 
with  the  stage  ;  and  about  the  same  time  one 
of  the  Waverley  novels  fell  into  his  hands  and 
was  devoured  with  enthusiasm,  though  this 
new  treasure  had  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  his 
parents.  But  the  great  event  of  his  early  life 
was  the  discovery  of  Burns.  The  incident  must 
be  narrated  in  his  own  words  : 

When  I  was  fourteen  years  old  my  first  school- 
master, Joshua  Coffin,  the  able,  eccentric  historian  of 
Newbury,  brought  with  him  to  our  house  a  volume  of 
Burns'  poems,  from  which  he  read,  greatly  to  my 
delight.  I  begged  him  to  leave  the  book  with  me, 
and  set  myself  the  task  of  mastering  the  glossary 
of  the  Scottish  dialect  at  its  close.  This  was  about  the 
first  poetry  I  had  ever  read — with  the  exception  of  the 
Bible,  of  which  I  had  been  a  close  student — and  it 
had  a  lasting  influence  on  me.  I  began  to  make 
rhymes  myself  and  to  imagine  stories  and  adventures. 
In  fact,  I  lived  a  sort  of  dual  life  in  the  world  of  fancy 
as  well  as  in  the  world  of  fact  about  me. 

This  account,  however,  interesting  as  it  is, 
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hardly  indicates  the  strength  of  the  influence 
which  Burns's  poetry  exerted  upon  the  writer's 
mind.  The  statement  that,  stirred  by  what  he 
read,  Whittier  "  began  to  make  rhymes " 
himself  has  a  larger  meaning  than  the  words 
might  be  understood  to  convey.  It  was,  in  fact, 
Burns  by  whom  his  own  poetic  nature  was 
aroused,  as  Scott's  poetic  nature  had  been 
aroused,  at  about  the  same  age,  by  a  chance 
reading  of  Percy's  "  Reliques."  Nor  was  the 
direction  of  the  new  influence  less  important 
than  its  depth.  Utterly  different  as  they  were 
in  personal  character,  the  two  poets  were  in 
one  fundamental  respect  kindred  spirits;  they 
were  both  keenly  alive  to  the  beauty  and  pathos 
of  the  common  things  amid  which  they  were 
born  and  bred.  It  was  at  this  point  in  parti- 
cular that  the  Scottish  singer  made  his  most 
powerful  appeal  to  the  New  England  farmer- 
boy.  It  was  Burns  who  first  taught  him  the 
meaning  of  the  true  democratic  spirit  in  litera- 
ture; who  first  woke  him  from  his  vague 
dreams  of  childish  fancy  to  realize  the  wealth 
of  poetry  which  was  to  be  found,  not  in  far-off 
fields  of  romance,  but  in  the  familiar  life  which 
lay  everywhere  about  him:  "  home  and  home- 
life,  and  the  beatitudes  of  Nature  free  to  all."  l 
This  he  himself  brings  out  in  his  later  tribute 
to  his  Scottish  master.  The  introduction  and 
conclusion  of  this  poem — the  latter  containing 
some  rather  trite  moralizings  over  Burns's 

1  "  Among  the  Hills  "  :  Prelude. 
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personal  shortcomings— may  here  be  omitted: 
its  real  gist  lies  in  the  central  stanzas,  which 
recall  a  day  when  he  had  carried  the  beloved 
volume  with  him  into  the  fields,  and  had  for- 
gotten his  own  work  over  its  pages. 

I  call  to  mind  the  summer  day, 

The  early  harvest  mowing, 
The  sky  with  sun  and  clouds  at  play, 

And  flowers  with  breezes  blowing. 

I  hear  the  blackbird  in  the  corn, 

The  locust  in  the  haying  ; 
And,  like  the  fabled  hunter's  horn, 

Old  tunes  my  heart  is  playing. 

How  oft  that  day,  with  fond  delay, 

I  sought  the  maple's  shadow, 
And  sang  with  Burns  the  hours  away, 

Forgetful  of  the  meadow  ! 

Bees  hummed,  birds  twittered,  overhead 

I  heard  the  squirrels  leaping, 
The  good  dog  listened  while  I  read, 

And  wagged  his  tail  in  keeping. 

I  watched  him  while  in  sportive  mood 
I  read  the  "  The  Twa  Dogs'  "  story, 

And  half  believed  he  understood 
The  poef  s  allegory. 

Sweet  day,  sweet  songs  ! — The  golden  hours 

Grew  brighter  for  that  singing, 
From  brook  and  bird  and  meadow  flowers 

A  dearer  welcome  bringing. 
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New  light  on  home -seen  nature  beamed, 

New  glory  over  Woman  ; 
And  daily  life  and  duty  seemed 

No  longer  poor  and  common. 

I  woke  to  find  the  simple  truth 

Of  fact  and  feeling  better 
Than  all  the  dreams  that  held  my  youth 

A  still  repining  debtor  : 

That  Nature  gives  her  handmaid,  Art, 
The  themes  of  sweet  discoursing ; 

The  tender  idylls  of  the  heart 
In  every  tongue  rehearsing. 

Why  dream  of  lands  of  gold  and  pearl, 

Of  loving  knight  and  lady, 
When  farmer  boy  and  barefoot  girl 

Were  wandering  there  already  ? 

I  saw  through  all  familiar  things 

The  romance  underlying  ; 
The  joys  and  griefs  that  plume  the  wings 

Of  Fancy  skyward  flying. 

I  saw  the  same  blithe  day  return, 

The  same  sweet  fall  of  even, 
That  rose  on  wooded  Craigie-burn, 

And  sank  on  crystal  Devon. 

I    matched    with    Scotland's    heathery 

hills 

The  sweetbrier  and  the  clover  ; 
With  Ayr  and  Doon,  my  native  rills, 
Their  wood-hymns  chanting  over. 
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O'er  rank  and  pomp,  as  he  had  seen, 

I  saw  the  Man  uprising  ; 
No  longer  common  or  unclean, 

The  child  of  God's  baptizing  ! 


With  clearer  eyes  I  saw  the  worth 

Of  life  among  the  lowly  ; 
The  Bible  at  his  Cotter's  hearth 

Had  made  my  own  more  holy. 

Having  found  that,  as  he  afterward  told  a 
friend,  he  had  "  a  miserable  knack  of  rhyming,0 
Whittier  during  the  next  few  years  poured  out 
a  considerable  amount  of  verse — mere  boyish 
exercises  in  metre,  and  on  themes — like 
Lafayette,  William  Penn,  Contentment,  Bene- 
volence, and  so  on — which  show  that  he  had 
not  yet  laid  to  heart  the  lesson  which  Burns 
had  taught  him. 

The  history  of  two  of  these  effusions  is, 
however,  interesting.  The  manuscript  of  the 
first — "  The  Exile's  Departure  " — was  sent 
without  his  knowledge  by  his  admiring  sister 
Mary  to  a  weekly  paper,  "The  Free  Press," 
which  was  then  being  edited  by  a  young  man 
of  whom  the  world  was  soon  to  hear  much — 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  in  this  paper  it 
was  published,  greatly  to  the  writer's  astonish- 
ment, in  June  1826.  There  is  nothing  char- 
acteristic, and  certainly  nothing  prophetic,  in 
this  first  of  his  poems  to  achieve  the  distinc- 
tion of  print ;  it  is  purely  imitative,  subject  and 
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rhythm  alike  suggesting  that  he  had  been  reading 
Moore  as  well  as  Burns  : 

Fond  scenes  which  delighted  my  youthful  existence, 

With  feelings  of  sorrow  I  bid  ye  adieu — 
A  lasting  adieu  I   for  now,  dim  in  the  distance, 

The  shores  of  Hibernia  recede  from  my  view. 
Farewell  to  the  cliffs,  tempest-beaten  and  grey, 

Which  guard  the  lov'd  shores  of  my  own  native 

land  ; 
Farewell  to  the  village  and  sail-shadow'd  bay, 

The  forest-crown'd  hill  and  the  water-wash'd 
strand. 

And  so  on  in  the  same  strain.  But  this  faint 
echo  from  the  Bard  of  Erin  was  followed  by 
another  poem,  this  time  in  blank  verse,  on 
"  The  Deity,"  which  so  took  the  fancy  of 
Garrison  that  he  made  inquiries  about  his 
unknown  contributor,  and  sought  him  out  one 
day  when  he  was  at  work  in  the  fields.  That 
meeting  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which 
was  destined  to  have  a  great  influence  on 
Whittier's  life.  In  one  way  it  had  an  immediate 
effect.  Garrison  stimulated  Whittier's  growing 
desire  for  -a  better  education.  At  first  the 
elder  Whittier  looked  askance  at  his  son's 
dreams  of  literary  culture — dreams  which 
indeed  seemed  fantastic  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  his  farm  was  heavily  mortgaged  and  that 
it  was  a  hard  matter  for  the  household  to  make 
ends  meet.  But  at  length  he  consented  that 
Greenleaf  should  enter  the  newly  established 
Academy  at  Haverhill  on  the  simple  condition 
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that  he  should  pay  his  own  way.  How  was 
this  to  be  done  ?  The  problem  was  not  an  easy 
one,  but  the  lad  contrived  to  solve  it.  He 
learned  from  one  of  the  farm  hands  the  art  of 
making  a  cheap  kind  of  slipper  then  in  much 
demand,  and  to  this  art  he  devoted  himself 
during  the  winter  of  1826-27.  The  pay  was 
poor — only  eight  cents  a  pair — but  by  steady 
industry  he  managed  to  earn  enough  to  defray 
the  cost  of  six  months  at  the  Academy.  "  He 
calculated  so  closely  every  item  of  expense," 
his  biographer  tells  us,  "  that  he  knew  before 
the  beginning  of  the  term  that  he  would  have 
twenty-five  cents  to  spare  at  the  close,  and  he 
actually  had  this  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket 
when  his  half-year  of  study  was  over."1  By 
teaching  in  a  district  school  and  helping  a 
Haverhill  merchant  with  his  ledgers  he  was 
able  to  add  a  second  half-year  to  his  course. 
These  two  terms  at  the  Academy  were  for  him 
the  beginning  of  a  larger  intellectual  life.  But 
they  were  only  the  beginning.  Let  me  note 
at  once  that  from  this  time  on  he  worked  hard 
to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  edu- 
cation by  wide  reading,  not  only  in  English, 
but  through  translations  in  other  literatures  as 
well.  He  had  the  instincts  of  the  real  book- 
lover,  and  in  later  years  his  "  constantly  in- 
creasing library "  outran  the  limits  of  his 
nominal  study  and  "  overflowed  into  nearly  all 
the  rooms." 

i  Packard's  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Whittier,"  p.  54. 
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At  the  Academy  he  wrote,  in  addition  to  many 
poems,  a  large  number  of  articles  in  prose- 
tales,  sketches,  essays  ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  his  contributions  were  accepted  by  the 
newspapers  naturally  prompted  him  to  seek 
an  opening  for  his  talents  in  journalism.  In 
this  he  was  helped  by  Garrison,  through  whose 
instrumentality  he  received  an  offer  from  a 
publishing  firm  in  Boston  of  a  position  in  their 
house  with  editorial  management  of  one  of 
their  weeklies,  a  political  journal  called  "  The 
American  Manufacturer."  He  entered  upon 
his  new  duties  on  January  i,  1829,  and  con- 
tinued to  discharge  them  for  the  best  part  of 
a  year,  when  his  father's  fast  failing  health 
called  him  back  to  the  farm.  The  elder 
Whittier's  death  in  June  1830,  however,  left 
him  free  to  return  to  his  own  courses,  and  for 
nearly  two  years  (1831-32)  he  was  editor  of  an 
important  political  organ,  "  The  New  England 
Review,"  at  Hartford  Connecticut.  But  his 
own  health  was  now  so  extremely  unsatis- 
factory that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  this 
position  and  retreat  to  Haverhill.  There  he 
remained  till  1836,  when  he  sold  the  farm  and 
removed  with  his  mother  and  sister  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Amesbury. 

Meanwhile  his  literary  activity  had  been 
very  great,  for  over  and  above  his  large  editorial 
output  in  the  shape  of  political  leaders,  and 
innumerable  sketches  and  articles  of  a  more 
miscellaneous  character,  he  had  published 
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between  1829  and  1832  more  than  a  hundred 
poems  in  his  own  and  other  periodicals.  These 
fugitive  pieces  brought  him  something  beyond 
merely  local  fame  at  a  time  when,  as  he  after- 
ward said,  the  "  makers  of  verse  "  in  America 
were  comparatively  "  few  in  number "  and 
"  the  standard  of  criticism "  by  no  means 
"  discouragingly  high."  But  they  have  no 
importance  even  as  experiments  for  the  reader 
of  to-day,  and  in  later  years  Whittier  himself 
was  anxious  that  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
should  be  buried  in  the  oblivion  which  he  felt 
they  deserved.1  A  few  words  must,  however, 
be  said  about  two  of  his  first  ventures  in  book- 
making — the  "  Legends  of  New  England  in 
Prose  and  Verse  "  (1831)  and  "  Mogg  Megone  " 
(1836).  The  interest  of  these  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  really  products  of  the  Romantic 
movement,  which  had  spread  from  England  to 
America,  and  the  influence  of  which  was  strong 
enough  to  divert  even  a  man  like  Whittier 
from  his  proper  course.  Now  one  prominent 
aspect  of  the  Romantic  movement  was,  as  we 
know,  the  imaginative  revival  of  the  past. 
But  while  in  the  old  world  there  was  a  vast 
storehouse  of  history  and  legend  from  which 
the  poet  or  novelist  could  draw  at  his  fancy, 
his  New  World  contemporary  necessarily  found 

1  Only  some  twenty  of  them  were  allowed  to  appear  in  any  edition  of 
his  writings,  and  his  tone  in  regard  to  these  was  extremely  apologetic  :  "  I 
suppose  that  they  should  have  died  a  natural  death  long  ago,  but  their  feline 
tenacity  of  life  seems  to  contradict  the  theory  of  the  '  survival  of  the 
fittest.'  "  (Note  prefixed  to  appendix  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of  his  "  Com- 
plete Poetical  Works.") 
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himself  handicapped  by  the  meagreness  of  the 
material  provided  by  his  own  native  soil.  How, 
as  Hawthorne  afterward  complained,  could  any 
one  be  romantic  in  a  country  with  so  little 
background,  and  in  which  everything  seemed 
of  yesterday  ?  There  were,  however,  certain  lines 
open  to  the  would-be  writer  of  romance.  He 
could,  like  Fenimore  Cooper,  go  back  to  the 
stirring  times  of  colonial  warfare  and  the 
Revolution.  He  could,  like  Hawthorne  him- 
self, seek  his  subjects  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans 
and  Quakers  and  witches  in  old  New  England. 
Or  he  could,  like  many  minor  writers  of  the 
early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  exploit 
the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  the  aboriginal 
Red  Man.  Whittier's  taste  for  colonial  and 
Indian  themes  had  been  stimulated  in  childhood 
by  the  stories  told  by  his  father,  mother,  and 
uncle  around  the  kitchen  fire,  and  it  is  of  stories 
similar  in  kind  to  these  that  his  first  volume 
was  composed.  "  Mogg  Megone  "  was  a  more 
ambitious  effort  in  a  field  already  cultivated 
with  great  success  by  such  writers  as  Eastburn 
in  his  then  immensely  popular  and  now  utterly 
forgotten  "  Yamoyden,"  and  Lydia  Child  in  her 
novel  "  Hobomok."  At  that  time  it  was  very 
generally  supposed  in  America  that  the  lore 
of  the  Indian  tribes  would  prove  a  very  rich 
mine  of  poetry  and  romance.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  one  poem  so  inspired — Longfellow's 
later  "  Hiawatha  " — has  survived  out  of  an 
immense  number  of  failures  ;  and  of  such 
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failures  "  Mogg  Megone  "  was  one.  Much  to 
his  regret,  Whittier  was  never  able  to  suppress 
it,  as  he  practically  suppressed  the  "  Legends  "; 
but  though  he  felt  bound  to  retain  it  in  the 
appendix  to  the  final  edition  of  his  poems,  he 
was  careful  to  lay  stress  upon  its  hopeless  un- 
reality: "  Looking  at  it,  at  the  present  time, 
it  suggests  the  idea  of  a  big  Indian  in  his 
war-paint  strutting  about  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
plaid."  The  criticism  is  as  just  as  it  is  incisive; 
for  "  Mogg  Megone "  is  simply  a  story  of 
Indians  and  early  settlers  in  New  England 
told  in  the  style  of  "The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel."  I  may  add  that  Whittier  tried  his 
hand  again  at  the  same  class  of  subject  in  "  The 
Bridal  of  Pennacook  "  (1848) — a  poem  which 
contains  some  admirable  descriptions  of  New 
England  scenery,  but  which  otherwise,  though 
better  than  "  Mogg,"  is  of  small  account.  New 
England  history  and  tradition,  on  the  contrary, 
proved  a  fertile  source  of  inspiration  to  him 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  in  this  field,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  he  did  some  excellent  work. 


IV 

X  TOTWITHSTANDING  the  reputation  which 
he  was  gaining  as  a  poet,  Whittier 
himself  meanwhile  regarded  the  writing 
of  verses  only  as  work  by  the  way.  His  real 
interest  at  the  time  was  not  in  literature.  He  was 
looking  forward  rather  to  a  political  career.  His 
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success  as  a  journalist  in  Boston  and  Hartford 
had  naturally  turned  his  thoughts  in  this  direc- 
tion, while  it  had  also  marked  him  out  as  a  young 
man  of  promise  in  the  so-called  Whig  party — the 
party  of  which  Henry  Clay  was  the  leader — to 
which  he  then  belonged.  At  twenty-five,  as  pro- 
spective candidate  for  Congress  at  the  forthcom- 
ing elections,  he  already  had  his  foot  on  the  first 
rung  of  the  ladder.  Only  his  fragile  health, 
which  made  it  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever 
prove  equal  to  the  strain  and  excitement  of 
public  life,  seemed  to  stand  for  the  moment 
between  him  and  the  realization  of  his  dearest 
wishes.  Then  suddenly  came  a  great  change 
in  his  circumstances  and  prospects.  He  de- 
liberately turned  his  back  upon  his  ambitions 
and  set  aside  all  thought  of  the  prizes  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  within  his  reach, 
by  throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into  an 
unpopular  cause. 

The  curse  of  negro  slavery  was  at  that  time 
the  one  great  blot  on  the  young  American 
democracy.  The  doctrine  of  the  constitution — 
that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal — was 
saddled  with  the  proviso  that  their  skins  must 
be  white  :  a  proviso  tacitly  accepted  by  all 
political  parties.  Abolitionist  views  had  indeed 
long  been  held  by  individuals  here  and  there, 
and  notably  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  But 
till  the  end  of  the  twenties  of  the  nineteenth 
century  no  emphatic  protest  against  slavery 
had  yet  been  made.  No  statesman  had  ven- 
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tured  to  attack  it.  Even  the  Church  was  silent  ; 
indeed,  when  the  great  crusade  against  it  be- 
gan many  of  the  prominent  official  exponents 
of  Christianity  triumphantly  appealed  to  the 
Bible  in  defence  of  what  they  regarded  as  a 
divinely  appointed  institution. 

The  history  of  the  anti-slavery  movement 
really  begins  on  the  day  in  1831  when  Lloyd 
Garrison,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-four, 
established  himself  in  Boston  and  started  his 
"  Liberator."  He  had  no  capital  ;  he  had  no 
subscription  list  ;  he  had  no  regular  body  of 
contributors  ;  his  office  was  one  dark  little 
room,  his  "  only  visible  helper  "  a  negro  boy. 
But,  hopeless  as  his  enterprise  must  necessarily 
have  appeared  to  any  one  less  resolute  than 
himself,  he  set  out  like  David  to  slay  the 
giant  Philistine.  From  that  dark  little  room 
of  his  he  sent  his  voice  abroad  in  imperious 
demand  for  the  immediate  and  total  destruction 
of  slavery  throughout  the  United  States.  He 
brought  to  his  task  abilities  of  a  high  order,  and, 
what  counted  even  more  than  abilities,  the 
terrible  earnestness  of  the  fanatic.  He  realized 
that  outside  New  England  nearly  the  whole 
American  public  was  against  him,  and  that 
even  in  New  England  he  would  have  to  contend 
with  apathy,  if  not  with  active  opposition.  Yet 
he  was  determined  that  his  challenge  should 
be  heard.  His  early  labours,  carried  on  for 
the  most  part  single-handed,  brought  him  little 
but  hatred  and  persecution.  For  several  years 
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letters  poured  in  upon  him,  threatening  him 
with  bodily  harm,  and  even  with  assassination. 
The  State  of  Georgia  offered  a  reward  of  500 
dollars  to  any  one  who  would  secure  his  con- 
viction under  the  libel  laws  and  so  close  his 
mouth.  Even  in  Boston,  the  boasted  home  of 
enlightenment  and  liberty,  he  was  hooted  by 
angry  mobs,  and  once  he  was  dragged  through 
the  streets  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  narrowly 
escaping  death  at  the  hands  of  a  rabble  led 
by  "  men  of  property  and  standing."  But  he 
stuck  to  his  post  undaunted.  "  I  will  not 
equivocate,  I  will  not  excuse,  I  will  not  retreat 
a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be  heard  " — such  was 
his  ultimatum.  Presently  friends  gathered 
about  him — Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  Theodore 
Parker,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  most  famous. 
Little  by  little  all  New  England  was  aroused  ; 
the  agitation  spread  thence  throughout  the 
country  ;  and  before  long  the  tremendous 
national  conflict  was  precipitated  which  was 
to  be  waged  for  many  years  with  ever-growing 
bitterness,  and  was  ultimately  to  culminate  in 
the  great  Civil  War.  All  this  time  Garrison 
himself  continued  to  work  with  unabated 
enthusiasm,  and  when,  after  thirty-five  years 
of  strenuous  activity,  he  brought  the  issue  of 
"  The  Liberator  "  to  an  end,  it  was  only  because 
its  purpose  had  at  last  been  accomplished  and 
its  mission  fulfilled. 

Love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  cruelty  and 
oppression    were    part    of    the    inheritance    of 
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Whittier's  Quaker  blood.  He  was  thus  pre- 
pared to  sympathize  with  the  Abolition  move- 
ment from  the  moment  of  its  inception.  But 
it  was  the  influence  of  Garrison  which  turned 
his  sympathy  from  merely  sentimental  into 
practical  channels.  Convinced  by  his  friend 
of  the  importance  not  only  of  moral  effort  but 
also  of  organized  political  action,  he  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  whole  slavery  question 
under  all  its  aspects,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
deliberations  produced  in  the  spring  of  1833  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Justice  and  Expediency." 
This  pamphlet  he  had  to  publish  at  his  own 
expense,  paying  the  cost  of  the  first  small 
edition  out  of  his  modest  savings.  But  it  was 
soon  reprinted  and  widely  read  ;  in  the  North 
it  produced  a  very  strong  impression  ;  while 
something  of  the  feeling  with  which  it  was 
received  in  the  South  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  a  physician  in  Washington  was 
imprisoned  for  circulating  it  :  an  incident 
to  which  Whittier  himself  made  reference 
many  years  afterward  in  a  poem  celebrat- 
ing the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  of 
Columbia  : 

Beside  me  gloomed  the  prison  cell 
Where  wasted  one  in  slow  decline 
For  uttering  simple  words  of  mine, 

And  loving  freedom  all  too  well.1 

The  writing  of  "  Justice  and  Expediency  " 

1  "  Astraea  at  the  Capitol,"  1862. 
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was  for  Whittier  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  carried 
forward  from  point  to  point  by  the  irresistible 
pressure  of  his  own  argument,  he  finished  it 
without  pausing  to  reflect  on  the  effect  which 
it  would  almost  certainly  have  upon  his  own 
career.  It  was  only  on  the  very  eve  of  its 
publication  that  this  personal  aspect  of  the 
matter  occurred  to  him.  Then  followed  a  brief 
period  of  moral  conflict  and  some  sleepless 
nights.  But,  as  his  biographer  says,  "  a  decision 
to  follow  the  path  of  duty  at  all  hazards  ended 
the  struggle,  and  the  decision  was  never  re- 
gretted, although  it  crowded  his  life  with  hard- 
ships for  many  years,  and  ended  all  his  dreams 
of  political  preferment."  l 

It  is  important  for  us  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  when  he  thus  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  anti- 
slavery  party  Whittier  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he  was  about.  Young  as  he  was,  he 
was  no  raw  enthusiast.  He  was  not  blinded 
by  his  moral  zeal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
he  was  to  help  to  combat,  and  he  foresaw  quite 
clearly  the  sacrifices  which  he  would  himself 
have  to  make.  Despite  his  poetic  temperament 
and  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  his  relations 
with  the  great  cause  to  which  he  gave  the  best 
energies  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  were  char- 
acterized from  first  to  last  by  extraordinary 
sanity  and  common  sense.  There  were  many 
among  the  reformers  who  at  the  outset  be- 

1  Pickard,  p.  126. 
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lieved  that  success  would  soon  crown  their 
labours.  Whittier  did  not  share  their  sanguine 
views.  He  realized  that  the  struggle  would 
be  long  and  bitter.  Nor  was  he  ever  swept 
by  mere  passion  into  any  of  those  fanatical 
excesses  by  which  the  Abolitionists  at  times 
damaged  their  cause.  He  was  cautious  as  well 
as  determined,  discreet  as  well  as  courageous. 
No  one  was  more  insistent  than  he  on  the 
supremacy  of  the  fundamental  moral  issues 
which  were  at  stake  :  it  was  part  of  his  poetic 
mission  to  drive  these  issues  home  upon  the 
consciences  of  his  countrymen  and  to  make  the 
whole  nation  alive  to  their  significance.  But 
all  through  he  perceived  that  the  question  of 
Abolition  was  not  only  a  moral  but  also  a 
practical  one — that  slavery  was  a  concrete 
reality  which  had  to  be  attacked  by  practical 
means.  While  in  his  verse  he  always  struck 
the  highest  note  of  religious  and  patriotic 
idealism,  he  none  the  less  recognized  to  the 
full  that  in  the  world  as  it  actually  exists  the 
spirit  of  idealism  can  accomplish  its  purpose 
only  when  it  is  united  with  persistent  and  well- 
directed  efforts  toward  specific  ends.  There 
was  therefore  nothing  visionary  about  his  own 
work  for  the  Abolition  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
he  carried  into  it  a  clear,  steady  brain  and  the 
sagacity  of  the  trained  politician.  "  He  took 
men  as  he  found  them,"  we  are  told,  "  and 
encouraged  them  to  go  part  way  with  him," 
even  if  they  were  unwilling  to  go  farther ; 
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and  he  was  ready  to  join  with  "  any  party  that 
was  marching  in  his  general  direction,  even  if 
he  could  not  keep  step  with  all  its  music." 
"  Hast  thee  found  many  saints  or  angels  in 
thy  dealings  with  either  political  party  ?  "  he 
once  asked  a  friend.  "  Do  not  expect  too  much 
of  human  nature."  When  divisions  broke  out 
in  the  anti-slavery  ranks  on  minor  points  of 
theory  and  practice,  he  was  always  anxious 
to  act  as  peacemaker.  He  had,  moreover,  "  a 
genius  for  coalitions,"  and  did  not  hesitate  on 
occasion  to  "  accept  assistance  from  unfriendly 
sources  " — though  never,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  by  any  sacrifice  of  principle.  He  used 
to  advantage  the  political  machinery  which  he 
found  ready  to  his  hand.  "  His  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  lobby  of  the  State  House  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  men,  knew 
how  to  touch  their  weak  points,  and  scrupled 
not  to  reach  their  consciences  along  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  His  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  kept  him  from  being  in  the  least 
'cranky*  in  his  philanthropy."1  Filled  as  he 
was  with  all  the  zeal  and  fire  of  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets,  he  yet  understood  that  in  these  days 
of  modern  warfare  the  walls  of  Jericho  will 
not  fall  before  any  trumpet-blast,  but  must  be 
undermined  by  slow  and  skilful  engineering 
operations.  For  these  reasons  he  was  to  the 
very  end  of  the  struggle  a  great  practical  help 
to  the  party  of  reform,  his  direct  influence 

*  Pickard,  pp.  189-191. 
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upon  the  destinies  of  which  was,  indeed,  far 
more  considerable  than  has  been  commonly 
supposed. 

His  activity  at  first  took  the  form  of  mis- 
cellaneous literary  work,  of  executive  work  of 
one  and  another  sort  in  connexion  with  societies 
and  conventions,  and  of  general  political  effort. 
For  a  short  time  he  even  sat  in  the  legislature  of 
his  State.  But  by  taste  and  training  he  was  a 
journalist,  and  it  was  through  journalism,  as  he 
properly  felt,  that  he  could  make  his  powers  most 
widely  effective.  Accordingly  in  the  autumn  of 
1837  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  editorship  of 
"The  National  Enquirer"  (afterward  "The 
Pennsylvania  Freeman "),  which  he  retained 
till  1840,  when  the  condition  of  his  health, 
which  meanwhile  had  repeatedly  given  cause  for 
grave  alarm,  became  so  serious  that  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  post  and  retire  to  the  quiet 
of  his  Amesbury  home.  His  eight  years  of 
incessant  labour  for  the  anti-slavery  movement 
had,  indeed,  tried  him  severely.  The  constant 
stress  and  anxiety  of  his  work  had  in  them- 
selves proved  too  much  for  his  strength,  while, 
to  make  matters  worse,  he  had  more  than 
once  been  involved  in  scenes  of  wild  excitement 
when  popular  passion  against  the  reformers 
had  run  high,  and  like  his  friends  he  had  stood 
in  danger  of  indignity  and  even  of  outrage. 
He  was  assaulted  in  a  riot  at  Concord  in  1835, 
and  again  at  Newburyport  two  years  later; 
and  in  May  1838,  during  a  most  disgraceful 
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outburst  of  mob  violence  in  Philadelphia — an 
outburst  which  the  city  authorities  made  no 
attempt  to  check — he  saw  the  offices  of  his 
journal  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Hall.  Such  experiences  were  the  common 
lot  of  the  Abolitionists  at  the  time,  and  Whittier 
took  his  share  of  them  with  placid  courage. 
But  though  he  made  light  of  them,  they  added 
in  some  measure  at  least  to  the  general  ner- 
vous strain  under  which  he  presently  broke 
down. 

His  retirement  to  Amesbury,  though  it  re- 
lieved him  of  burdens  which  he  was  physically 
unfit  to  bear,  did  not  interfere  with  his  in- 
dustry in  the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart.  He 
continued  to  contribute  to  anti-slavery  papers, 
edited  for  a  short  time  "  The  Middlesex  Stan- 
dard "  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  for  a 
couple  of  years  was  virtually  in  control  of  the 
local  organ  of  the  "Liberty"  party,  "The 
Essex  Transcript."  All  this  time  he  was 
dependent  upon  his  pen  not  only  for  his  own 
support,  but  also  for  that  of  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  his  earnings  thus  far  had  been  so 
very  meagre  that  it  was  only  with  the  utmost 
care  that  he  contrived  to  keep  out  of  debt. 
He  was  therefore  glad  when  in  1847  he  was 
invited  to  join  the  regular  staff  of  the  then  just 
founded  "  National  Era  " — the  paper  in  which 
a  few  years  later  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  first 
appeared  as  a  serial.  This  new  connexion  was 
eminently  satisfactory  because  it  was  profitable, 
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because  it  gave  him  a  wide  audience,  and  because 
it  still  allowed  him  to  do  his  work  at  home. 
Henceforth  for  some  ten  years  the  "  Era  "  was 
both  his  financial  mainstay  and  the  principal 
channel  for  his  exertions.  For  it  he  wrote 
poems,  reviews,  sketches,  and  articles  on  various 
subjects  outside  slavery.  In  it  also  he  first  pub- 
lished his  one  long  essay  in  prose  fiction — 
"  Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith's  Journal  " — a 
work  which,  though  without  value  as  fiction, 
gives  a  vivid  and  faithful  picture  of  New 
England  life  and  character  in  the  old  colonial 
days.  Another  opening  came  in  1857  with  the 
establishment  of  "  The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  of 
which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently. 

When  a  little  later  than  this  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  reached  its  crisis,  and  the  country  was 
plunged  into  the  fearful  war  for  the  Union, 
Whittier,  like  other  prominent  Abolitionists 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  pro- 
foundly disturbed  by  this  great  shock  to  his 
religious  principles.  As  a  Quaker  he  hated 
slavery.  But  as  a  Quaker  he  also  hated  war, 
which  he  regarded  as  absolutely  and  essentially 
opposed  to  that  law  of  love  which  is  the  great 
rule  of  the  Christian  life.  Yet  deeply  as  he 
deplored  the  appeal  to  the  sword,  he  was  firmly 
convinced  that  in  the  circumstances  it  was 
inevitable — a  view  also  taken  in  a  letter  to 
him  by  the  great  English  Quaker,  John  Bright. 
The  war  with  all  its  monstrous  evils  he  looked 
upon,  in  fact,  as  the  terrible  price  which  had 
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to  be  paid  for  the  country's  long  connivance 
in  sin  ;  and  while  his  simple  religious  philo- 
sophy taught  him  that  it  was  God's  stern  way 
of  punishing  men  for  their  wrongdoing,  it  also 
inspired  him  with  the  confidence  that  divine 
providence  would  in  the  end  overrule  all  things 
for  good.  This  thought  is  brought  out  in  one 
of  his  poems  "  In  War  Time,"  entitled  "  Thy 
Will  be  Done": 

We  see  not,  know  not  ;   all  our  way 
Is  night, — with  Thee  alone  is  day  : 
From  out  the  torrent's  troubled  drift, 
Above  the  storm  our  prayers  we  lift, 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 

The  flesh  may  fail,  the  heart  may  faint, 
But  who  are  we  to  make  complaint, 
Or  dare  to  plead,  in  times  like  these 
The  weakness  of  our  love  of  ease  ? 
Thy  will  be  done  I 

We  take  with  solemn  thankfulness 
Our  burden  up,  nor  ask  it  less, 
And  count  it  joy  that  even  we 
May  suffer,  serve,  or  wait  for  Thee, 
Whose  will  be  done  I 

Though  dim  as  yet  in  tint  and  line, 
We  trace  Thy  picture's  wise  design, 
And  thank  Thee  that  our  age  supplies 
Its  dark  relief  of  sacrifice. 

Thy  will  be  done  1 
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And  if,  in  our  unworthiness, 
Thy  sacrificial  wine  we  press  ; 
If  from  Thy  ordeal's  heated  bars 
Our  feet  are  seamed  with  crimson  scars, 
Thy  will  be  done  1 

If,  for  the  age  to  come,  this  hour 
Of  trial  hath  vicarious  power, 
And,  blest  by  Thee,  our  present  pain, 
Be  Liberty's  eternal  gain, 
Thy  will  be  done  1 

Strike,  Thou  the  Master,  we  Thy  keys, 

The  anthem  of  the  destinies  I 
The  minor  of  Thy  loftier  strain, 
Our  hearts  shall  breathe  the  old  refrain, 
Thy  will  be  done  1 

One  of  his  chief  concerns,  therefore,  was  to 
guide  and  help  his  co-religionists  in  the  solu- 
tion of  those  problems  of  conscience  by  which 
they  now  found  themselves  beset.  In  a  circu- 
lar letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  January  1861,  he  thus  gave  them 
a  lead : 

We  have  no  right  to  ask  or  expect  an  exemption 
from  the  chastisement  which  the  Divine  Providence  is 
inflicting  upon  the  nation.  Steadily  and  faithfully 
maintaining  our  testimony  against  war,  we  owe  it  to 
the  cause  of  truth  to  show  that  exalted  heroism  and 
generous  self-sacrifice  are  not  incompatible  with 
our  pacific  principles.  Our  mission  is  at  this  time 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  our  countrymen,  to  visit 
and  aid  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  to 
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practise  economy  for  the  sake  of  charity.  Let  the 
Quaker  bonnet  be  seen  by  the  side  of  the  black  hood 
of  the  Catholic  Sister  of  Charity  in  the  hospital  ward. 
Let  the  same  heroic  devotion  to  duty  which  our 
brethren  in  Great  Britain  manifested  in  the  Irish 
famine  and  pestilence  be  reproduced  on  this  side  of 
the  water  in  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war  and  its 
attendant  calamities.  What  hinders  us  from  holding 
up  the  hands  of  Dorothea  Dix  in  her  holy  work  of 
mercy  at  Washington  ?  Our  society  is  rich,  and  of 
those  to  whom  much  is  given  much  will  be  required 
in  this  hour  of  proving  and  trial. 

These  counsels  he  repeated  in  a  poem  which 
in  1863  he  read  at  the  annual  gathering  of 
the  Friends'  Meeting  School  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island: 

Our  path  is  plain  ;   the  war-net  draws 

Round  us  in  vain, 

While,  faithful  to  the  Higher  Cause, 
We  keep  our  fealty  to  the  laws 
Through  patient  pain. 

The  levelled  gun,  the  battle-brand, 

We  may  not  take  ; 
But,  calmly  loyal,  we  can  stand 
And  suffer  with  our  suffering  land 

For  conscience'  sake. 

•  •  •  • 

Thanks  for  the  privilege  to  bless, 

By  word  and  deed, 
The  widow  in  her  keen  distress, 
The  childless  and  the  fatherless, 

The  hearts  that  bleed. 
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And  we  may  tread  the  sick-bed  floors 

Where  strong  men  pine, 
And,  down  the  groaning  corridors, 
Pour  freely  from  our  liberal  stores 

The  oil  and  wine. 

Who  murmurs  that  in  these  dark  days 

His  lot  is  cast  ? 

God's  hand  within  the  shadow  lays 
The  stones  whereon  His  gates  of  praise 

Shall  rise  at  last. 

Such  in  bare  outline  is  the  story  of  Whittier's 
otherwise  uneventful  life  in  the  thirty  years 
during  which,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  he 
laid  his  best  gifts  on  the  shrine  of  freedom. 
Absorbed  as  he  was  all  this  time  in  his  labours 
for  abolition — • 

Making  his  rustic  reed  of  song 
A  weapon  in  the  war  with  wrong  J 

— he  none  the  less  found  frequent  relief  in  the 
production  of  poetry  having  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  burning  questions  of  the  hour. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  we  will  for  the 
moment  disregard  this  part  of  his  work  and 
confine  our  attention  to  what  is  represented 
by  the  division  entitled  "  Anti-Slavery  Poems" 
in  the  collective  edition  of  his  writings. 

The  place  of  these  poems  in  the  history  of 
the  anti-slavery  movement  and  in  Whittier's 
own  life  must  first  be  recognized.  Valuable  as 

1  "  The  Tent  on  the  Beach  "  :  Prelude. 
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was  his  work  in  other  directions,  it  was  through 
these  that  he  contributed  most  effectively  to 
the  progress  of  the  cause.  His  "  Voices  of 
Freedom  "  rang,  in  Lloyd  Garrison's  phrase, 
"  from  Maine  to  the  Rocky  Mountains/'  and 
their  influence  upon  the  country  was,  as  Bryant 
said,  like  that  of  a  trumpet  calling  to  battle. 
From  the  outset  he  stepped  to  the  front  as  the 
acknowledged  poet  laureate  of  the  party  of  re- 
form, and  as  year  by  year  he  sent  his  message 
far  and  wide,  the  immense  power  of  his  verse 
in  stirring  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen 
and  shaping  public  opinion  became  more  and 
more  apparent.  "  From  the  heart  of  the  onset 
upon  the  serried  mercenaries  of  every  tyranny," 
wrote  Lowell,  "  the  chords  of  his  iron-strung 
lyre  clang  with  a  martial  and  triumphant 
cheer  ;  and  where  Freedom's  Spartan  few  main- 
tain their  inviolable  mountain  pass  against 
the  assaults  of  slavery,  his  voice  may  be  heard, 
clear  and  fearless,  as  if  the  victory  were  already 
won."  l  When  at  length  the  victory  was  really 
won,  Whittier's  share  in  it  was  universally 
recognized,  and  as  his  principles  had  now  tri- 
umphed he  found  himself  in  popular  estima- 
tion one  of  America's  greatest  men.  He  had 
taken  up  the  work  of  righteousness  never 
dreaming  of  reward  ;  yet  in  the  end  reward 
came  to  him  without  his  seeking.  Hence  the 
point  of  his  advice,  given  late  in  life  to  a 

1  Prefatory  note  to  the  poem  "  Texas  "  when  first  published  in  "  The 
Boston  Courier,"  April  1844. 
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boy  of  fifteen  :  "  My  lad,  if  thou  wouldst  win 
success,  join  thyself  to  some  unpopular  but 
noble  cause."  He  had  lived  long  enough  to 
prove  out  of  his  own  experience  the  truth  for 
which  he  had  contended  in  his  early  pam- 
phlet— that  justice  is  the  highest  form  of  ex- 
pediency. 

Yet  great  as  was  the  influence,  both  on  the 
world  and  on  himself,  of  Whittier's  anti- 
slavery  poems,  there  are  very  few  of  them  which 
are  entitled  to  rank  with  his  enduring  contri- 
butions to  literature.  Their  vigour  and  fire, 
the  force  of  their  simple  and  direct  appeal  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  their  readers, 
their  unwavering  faith  in  God,  their  deep  and 
passionate  love  of  man,  their  withering  denun- 
ciation of  vested  interests,  their  manly  contempt 
for  the  coward  and  the  time-server — all  these 
qualities  combined  to  make  them,  as  even  now 
we  can  easily  understand,  tremendously  effective 
while  the  issues  with  which  they  dealt  were 
vital  and  urgent.  But  their  power  has  neces- 
sarily faded  with  the  abuses  which  they  helped 
to  destroy.  The  excitement  long  since  over,  the 
issues  in  question  buried  and  forgotten,  the 
critical  mood  naturally  asserts  itself ;  and 
though  in  reading  them  to-day  we  are  still 
impressed  by  their  moral  and  religious  fervour, 
and  agree  with  an  American  critic  that  as 
Anglo-Saxons  we  must  rejoice  that  such  poems 
were  written,1  we  feel  that  for  the  most  part 

*  W.  C,  Bronion,  "  Short  History  of  American  Literature,"  p.  235. 
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they  are  splendid  rhetoric  rather  than  essential 
poetry.  Many  of  them  were  occasional  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  term  :  that  is,  they 
were  inspired  by  incidents  which  were  pregnant 
with  significance  at  the  moment,  but  are  now 
remembered  only  by  those  to  whom  all  the 
details  of  the  emancipation  movement  are  fami- 
liar; while  even  those  of  a  more  general  char- 
acter are  frequently  overweighted  by  their 
specific  didactic  intention.  It  has  been  said 
that  Whittier  really  found  his  voice  in  these 
anti-slavery  poems  ;  that  in  them  he  for  the 
first  time  displayed  powers  which  had  hardly 
been  so  much  as  suggested  by  the  smooth  but 
quite  colourless  verses  of  his  earlier  years. 
This  is  quite  true.  Yet  the  stress  of  immediate 
purpose  was  often  fatal  to  the  technical  quality 
of  such  work.  Whittier  wrote  at  the  moment 
for  the  moment,  careless  of  fame,  indifferent  to 
the  claims  of  art  ;  there  were  times  when  his 
emotions  were  so  strong  that  they  almost 
choked  his  utterance  ;  but  his  one  object  was 
to  make  men  listen  to  him,  and  if  he  succeeded 
in  this  he  was  satisfied.  Hence,  while  he  had 
flashes  of  really  great  inspiration,  he  was  often 
diffuse,  declamatory,  and  even  prosaic. 

Whittier  himself  was  under  no  misappre- 
hension on  these  points.  His  final  judgment 
of  his  anti-slavery  poetry  as  a  whole  was 
thoroughly  sound.  He  thus  records  it  in  his 
introduction  to  the  collective  edition  of  his 
works  published  in  1887  : 
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Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  may  be  needed  in 
regard  to  a  class  of  poems  written  between  1832  and 
1865.  Of  their  defects  from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  They  were  the  earnest 
and  often  vehement  expression  of  the  writer's  thought 
and  feeling  at  critical  periods  in  the  great  conflict 
between  Freedom  and  Slavery.  They  were  written 
with  no  expectation  that  they  would  survive  the 
occasions  which  called  them  forth  ;  they  were  pro- 
tests, alarm  signals,  trumpet-calls  to  action,  words 
wrung  from  the  writer's  heart,  forged  at  white  heat, 
and  of  course  lacking  the  finish  and  careful  word- 
selection  which  reflection  and  patient  brooding  over 
them  might  have  given.  Such  as  they  are,  they 
belong  to  the  Anti-Slavery  movement,  and  may  serve 
as  way-marks  of  its  progress. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  linger  long  over 
the  more  directly  propagandist  of  these  poems. 
I  will  give  one  of  them  complete  by  way  of 
illustration.  As  the  one  I  select  belongs  to 
the  general  rather  than  to  the  occasional  class, 
no  introduction  to  it  is  required. 


THE  FAREWELL 

OF  A  VIRGINIA  SLAVE  MOTHER  TO  HER  DAUGHTERS 
SOLD  INTO  SOUTHERN  BONDAGE 

Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 

Where  the  slave-whip  ceaseless  swings, 

Where  the  noisome  insect  stings, 

Where  the  fever  demon  strews 

Poison  with  the  falling  dews, 
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Where  the  sickly  sunbeams  glare 

Through  the  hot  and  misty  air. 
Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters, — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  I 

Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 
There  no  mother's  eye  is  near  them, 
There  no  mother's  ear  can  hear  them  ; 
Never,  when  the  torturing  lash 
Seams  their  back  with  many  a  gash, 
Shall  a  mother's  kindness  bless  them, 
Or  a  mother's  arms  caress  them. 
Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice -swamp  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters, — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  I 

Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 
Oh,  when  weary,  sad  and  slow, 
From  the  fields  at  night  they  go, 
Faint  with  toil,  and  racked  with  pain, 
To  their  cheerless  homes  again, 
There  no  brother's  voice  shall  greet  them, — 
There  no  father's  welcome  meet  them. 
Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters, — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  1 

Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 
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From  the  tree  whose  shadow  lay 

On  their  childhood's  place  of  play  ; 

From  the  cool  spring  where  they  drank, 

Rock,  and  hill,  and  rivulet  bank  ; 

From  the  solemn  house  of  prayer 

And  the  holy  counsels  there, — 
Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters, — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  I 

Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, — 

Toiling  through  the  weary  day, 

And  at  night  the  spoiler's  prey. 

Oh  that  they  had  earlier  died, 

Sleeping  calmly,  side  by  side, 

Where  the  tyrant's  power  is  o'er, 

And  the  fetter  galls  no  more ! 
Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters, — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  1 

Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 

By  the  holy  love  He  beareth, — 

By  the  bruised  reed  He  spareth, — 

Oh,  may  He,  to  whom  alone 

All  their  cruel  wrongs  are  known, 

Still  their  hope  and  refuge  prove, 

With  a  more  than  mother's  love. 
Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice -swamp  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters, — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  I 
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This  poem  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  its  class,  and  if  in  reading  it  we  remem- 
ber that  at  the  time  of  its  publication  the  evils 
which  it  exposes  were  living  facts,  we  can  still 
feel  something  of  its  original  power.  There  are, 
however,  other  poems  belonging  to  the  same 
large  division  of  Whittier's  work  which,  though 
inspired  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  are 
not  so  specifically  didactic  or  topical  in  char- 
acter, and  deserve  somewhat  closer  attention  on 
account  of  their  greater  permanent  interest  and 
value. 

One  of  these  is  the  famous  "  Barbara 
Frietchie."  The  story  upon  which  this  stirring 
little  ballad  was  founded  was  afterward  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  controversy,  but 
Whittier  had  it  from  what  he  regarded  as  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  source,  and  while  he 
admitted  that  his  own  version  was  probably 
incorrect  in  details,  he  believed  that  in  its 
main  outlines  it  was  substantially  historical. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
slight  importance.  It  is  the  quality  of  the 
poem  as  such  which  concerns  us.  Whittier 
was  by  nature  and  instinct  a  born  ballad-writer, 
and  as  a  ballad-writer  he  holds  his  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  American  poets.  The  pre- 
sent example,  as  will  be  seen,  is  marked  in  a 
high  degree  by  the  simplicity,  directness,  vivid- 
ness, and  force  which  are  essential  to  great 
achievement  in  this  particular  kind  of  narrative 
poetry. 
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BARBARA  FRIETCHIE 

Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn, 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn, 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 

Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 
Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep, 

Fair  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde, 

On  that  pleasant  morn  of  the  early  fall 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain-wall, — 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down, 
Horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick  town. 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars, 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind  :  the  sun 
Of  ooon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  one. 

Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then, 
Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten  ; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town, 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down  ; 

In  her  attic  window  the  staff  she  set, 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 
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Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced  :   the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

"  Halt  !  "—the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast. 
"  Fire  !  "—out  blazed  the  rifle  blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash  ; 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick,  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  staff 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf. 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill, 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

"  Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  grey  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came  ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word  : 


"  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  grey  head 
Dies  like  a  dog  !     March  on  1 "  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet : 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tost 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host, 
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Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 

On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well  ; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good-night. 

Barbara  Frietchie's  work  is  o'er, 

And  the  Rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Honour  to  her!   and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall's  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie's  grave, 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave  I 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law  ; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town  ! 

As  fine  in  its  own  way,  though  very  different 
in  character,  is  the  grave  and  majestic  poem 
in  which  Whittier  gave  voice  to  his  grief  over 
the  defection  of  Daniel  Webster  from  the  Abo- 
lition cause.  That  great  orator  had  long  been 
the  idol  of  New  England,  and  the  reformers 
had  hoped  much  from  him,  despite  his  increas- 
ing tendency  to  temporize  and  compromise  on 
the  question  of  slavery.  It  was  therefore  a 
cruel  shock  to  them  when,  in  his  famous  speech 
in  the  Senate  on  March  7,  1850,  he  openly  threw 
the  weight  of  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the 
South.  They  were,  indeed,  astonished  and 
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enraged  by  what  they  believed  to  be  a  cynical 
sacrifice  of  principle  to  personal  ambition. 
Whittier  shared  their  amazement,  but  his  own 
feelings,  as  his  poem  shows,  were  of  sorrow 
rather  than  of  anger.  His  note  to  the  poem 
clearly  defines  his  position  : 

This  poem  was  the  outcome  of  the  surprise  and 
grief  and  forecast  of  evil  consequences  which  I  felt 
on  reading  the  seventh  of  March  speech  of  Daniel 
Webster  in  support  of  the  "  compromise  "  and  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  No  partisan  or  personal  enmity 
dictated  it.  On  the  contrary  my  admiration  of  the 
splendid  personality  and  intellectual  power  of  the 
great  Senator  was  never  stronger  than  when  I  laid 
down  his  speech,  and,  in  one  of  the  saddest  moments  of 
my  life,  penned  my  protest.  I  saw,  as  I  wrote,  with 
painful  clearness  its  sure  results — the  Slave  Power 
arrogant  and  defiant,  strengthened  and  encouraged 
to  carry  out  its  scheme  for  the  extension  of  its  bale- 
ful system,  or  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  the 
guarantees  of  personal  liberty  in  the  Free  States  broken 
down,  and  the  whole  country  made  the  hunting  ground 
of  slave-catchers.  In  the  horror  of  such  a  vision, 
so  soon  fearfully  fulfilled,  if  one  spoke  at  all,  he  could 
only  speak  in  tones  of  stern  and  sorrowful  rebuke. 

The  poem  is,  indeed,  a  little  masterpiece  of 
"  stern  and  sorrowful  rebuke."  As  a  rule  a 
tendency  to  diffuseness  was  one  of  Whittier's 
besetting  sins.  "  Ichabod  "  is  the  more  power- 
ful and  impressive  because  of  its  marked  con- 
centration and  restraint. 
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ICHABOD! 

So  fallen  I  so  lost !  the  light  withdrawn 

Which  once  he  wore  ! 
The  glory  from  his  grey  hairs  gone 

For  evermore ! 

Revile  him  not, — the  Tempter  hath 

A  snare  for  all ; 
And  pitying  tears,  not  scorn  and  wrath, 

Bent  his  fall  1 

Oh,  dumb  be  passion's  stormy  rage, 

When  he  who  might 
Have  lighted  up  and  led  his  age 

Falls  back  in  night. 

Scorn  I  would  the  angels  laugh,  to  mark 

A  bright  soul  driven, 
Fiend-goaded,  down  the  endless  dark, 

From  hope  and  heaven  1 

Let  not  the  land  once  proud  of  him 

Insult  him  now, 
Nor  brand  with  deeper  shame  his  dim, 

Dishonoured  brow. 

But  let  its  humbled  sons,  instead, 

From  sea  to  lake, 
A  long  lament,  as  for  the  dead, 

In  sadness  make. 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honoured,  naught 

Save  power  remains, — 
A  fallen  angel's  pride  of  thought, 

Still  strong  in  chains. 
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All  else  is  gone  ;   from  those  great  eyes 

The  soul  has  fled  : 
When  faith  is  lost,  when  honour  dies, 

The  man  is  dead  1 

Then,  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 

To  his  dead  fame ; 
Walk  backward,  with  averted  gaze, 

And  hide  the  shame ! 

We  do  not  wonder  that  Webster  himself  was 
more  deeply  affected  by  this  noble  and  sad 
remonstrance  than  by  all  other  criticisms  and 
attacks  put  together. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  while  the  war 
for  the  Union  was  being  fought  out  on  the 
bloody  battle-fields  of  the  South,  Whittier 
was  living  quietly  in  his  little  cottage  at 
Amesbury.  Often  during  those  dark  and 
critical  days  he  sought  solace  for  his  soul  in 
the  peace  of  the  familiar  landscape  which  he 
loved  so  well.  But  nature  then  as  always 
offered  to  him  something  more  than  a  temporary 
refuge  from  the  tragedy  of  human  life.  Such 
was  his  simple,  steady  religious  faith  that  to 
him  it  seemed  full  of  the  oracles  of  God.  The 
following  beautiful  little  poem  will  show  us 
how  he  read  its  divine  message. 

THE  BATTLE  AUTUMN  OF  1862 

The  flags  of  war  like  storm-birds  fly, 

The  charging  trumpets  blow  ; 
Yet  rolls  no  thunder  in  the  sky, 
No  earthquake  strives  below. 
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And,  calm  and  patient,  Nature  keeps 

Her  ancient  promise  well, 
Though  o'er  her  bloom  and  greenness  sweeps 

The  battle's  breath  of  hell. 


And  still  she  walks  in  golden  hours 
Through  harvest-happy  farms, 

And  still  she  wears  her  fruits  and  flowers 
Like  jewels  on  her  arms. 

What  mean  the  gladness  of  the  plain, 

This  joy  of  eve  and  morn, 
The  mirth  that  shakes  the  beard  of  grain 

And  yellow  locks  of  corn  ? 

Ah  !   eyes  may  well  be  full  of  tears, 
And  hearts  with  hate  are  hot  ; 

But  even-paced  come  round  the  years, 
And  Nature  changes  not. 

She  meets  with  smiles  our  bitter  grief, 
With  songs  our  groans  of  pain  ; 

She  mocks  with  tint  of  flower  and  leaf 
The  war  field's  crimson  stain. 

Still,  in  the  cannon's  pause,  we  hear 
Her  sweet  thanksgiving-psalm  ; 

Too  near  to  God  for  doubt  or  fear, 
She  shares  the  eternal  calm. 

She  knows  the  seed  lies  safe  below 
The  fires  that  blast  and  burn  ; 

For  all  the  tears  of  blood  we  sow 
She  waits  the  rich  return. 
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She  sees  with  clearer  eye  than  ours 

The  good  of  suffering  born, — 
The  hearts  that  blossom  like  her  flowers, 

And  ripen  like  her  corn. 

Oh,  give  to  us,  in  times  like  these, 

The  vision  of  her  eyes  ; 
And  make  her  fields  and  fruited  trees 

Our  golden  prophecies  ! 

Oh,  give  to  us  her  finer  ear  I 

Above  this  stormy  din, 
We  too  would  hear  the  bells  of  cheer 

Ring  peace  and  freedom  in. 

This  poem  was  written  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  and  while  the  Southern  generals, 
Robert  Lee  and  *  Stonewall  '  Jackson,  were 
engaged  in  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
Federal  forces  in  the  East.  It  needed  faith  at 
such  a  moment  to  hear  in  anticipation  "  the  bells 
of  cheer  ring  peace  and  freedom  in."  Three 
years  later — on  January  31,  1865 — Whittier 
was  one  of  a  small  gathering  in  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House  at  Amesbury.  The  occasion 
was  the  regular  Fifth  Day  meeting  of  the 
Society.  Within  all  was  silent,  for  no  one  in 
the  company  was  moved  to  speak.  But  outside 
the  bells  were  ringing  and  the  guns  booming 
to  celebrate  the  passage  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the 
United  States.  And  Whittier,  as  he  sat  with 
bowed  head,  remembering  his  thirty  years' 
struggle  lor  a  cause  which  at  first  had  seemed 
hopeless,  and  knowing  that  all  over  the  country 
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the  music  of  bells  and  guns  was  even  then 
proclaiming  victory,  was  inspired  with  a  great 
song  of  jubilation,  in  which  he  poured  out  his 
heart  in  praise  and  thanks  to  God  Who  had 
brought  this  mighty  thing  to  pass.  "It  wrote 
itself,"  he  said  of  the  following  poem,  "  or 
rather  sang  itself  while  the  bells  rang  "  ;  and 
the  throb  and  swing  of  the  bells  are  in  its  verses. 
Never  did  Whittier  strike  a  higher  note  than  in 
this  magnificent  lyric.  It  forms  a  fitting  close 
to  his  long  labours  for  humanity  and  righteous- 
ness. Even  to-day  it  is  impossible  to  read  it 
without  a  thrill. 

LAUS  DEO  ! 
It  is  done  ! 

Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 
Send  the  tidings  up  and  down. 
How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel  ! 
How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 
Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  town  1 

Ring,  0  bells  1 

Every  stroke  exulting  tells 
Of  the  burial  hour  of  crime. 

Loud  and  long,  that  all  may  hear, 

Ring  for  every  listening  ear 
Of  Eternity  and  Time  I 

Let  us  kneel : 

God's  own  voice  is  in  that  peal, 
And  this  spot  is  holy  ground. 

Lord,  forgive  us  !     What  are  we, 

That  our  eyes  this  glory  see, 
That  our  ears  have  heard  the  sound  ! 
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For  the  Lord 

On  the  whirlwind  is  abroad  ; 
In  the  earthquake  He  has  spoken  ; 

He  has  smitten  with  His  thunder 

The  iron  walls  asunder, 
And  the  gates  of  brass  are  broken  ! 


Loud  and  long 
Lift  the  old  exulting  song  ; 

Sing  with  Miriam  by  the  sea, 
He  has  cast  the  mighty  down  ; 
Horse  and  rider  sink  and  drown  ; 

"  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously  1  " 

Did  we  dare, 

In  our  agony  of  prayer, 
Ask  for  more  than  He  has  done  ? 

When  was  ever  His  right  hand 

Over  any  time  or  land 
Stretched  as  now  beneath  the  sun  ? 

How  they  pale, 
Ancient  myth  and  song  and  tale, 

In  this  wonder  of  our  days, 
When  the  cruel  rod  of  war 
Blossoms  white  with  righteous  law, 

And  the  wrath  of  man  is  praise  I 

Blotted  out  I 
All  within  and  all  about 
Shall  a  fresher  life  begin  ; 
Freer  breathe  the  universe 
As  it  rolls  its  heavy  curse 
On  the  dead  and  buried  sin  I 
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It  is  done  I 
In  the  circuit  of  the  sun 

Shall  the  sound  thereof  go  forth. 
It  shall  bid  the  sad  rejoice, 
It  shall  give  the  dumb  a  voice, 

It  shall  belt  with  joy  the  earth  ! 

Ring  and  swing, 
Bells  of  joy  !     On  morning's  wing 

Send  the  song  of  praise  abroad  ! 
With  a  sound  of  broken  chains 
Tell  the  nations  that  He  reigns, 

Who  alone  is  Lord  and  God  I 


1HAVE  said  that  in  the  years  during  which 
the  best  of  his  energies  were  devoted 
to  the  anti-slavery  cause  Whittier  from 
time  to  time  found  relief  in  poetry  having  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  agitations  of  the 
hour.  He  felt  the  need  and  the  justification 
of  such  an  occasional  imaginative  escape  from 
the  turmoil  of  contemporary  life  into  the  calmer 
world  of  art.  Twice,  and  on  each  occasion 
with  the  tone,  not  of  apology,  but  of  quiet 
assurance,  he  defended  his  right  to  turn  "  from 
the  sharp  strifes  and  sorrows  of  to-day  "  to 
seek  the  pleasures  which  properly  belong  to 
"  the  graceful  arts  of  peace."  Thus  he  writes 
to  his  friend,  the  Quaker  painter,  William 
Bradford  : 

As  they  who  watch  by  sick-beds  find  relief 
Unwittingly  from  the  great  stress  of  grief 
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And  anxious  care  in  fantasies  outwrought 

From  the  hearth's  embers  flickering  low,  or  caught 

From  whispering  wind,  or  tread  of  passing  feet, 

Or  vagrant  memory  calling  up  some  sweet 

Snatch  of  old  song  or  romance,  whence  or  why 

They  scarcely  know  or  ask — so,  thou  and  I, 

Nursed  in  the  faith  that  Truth  alone  is  strong 

In  the  endurance  which  outwearies  Wrong, 

With  meek  persistence  baffling  brutal  force, 

And  trusting  God  against  the  universe, — 

We,  doomed  to  watch  a  strife  we  may  not  share 

With  other  weapons  than  the  patriot's  prayer, 

Yet  owning,  with  full  hearts  and  moistened  eyes, 

The  awful  beauty  of  self-sacrifice, 

And  wrung  by  keenest  sympathy  for  all 

Who  give  their  loved  ones  for  the  living  wall 

'Twixt  law  and  treason, — in  this  evil  day 

May  haply  find,  through  automatic  play 

Of  pen  and  pencil,  solace  to  our  pain, 

And  hearten  others  with  the  strength  we  gain.1 

And  again,  in  similar  strain,  to  a  friend  of 
his  boyhood,  Dr  Elias  Weld,  the  "  wise  old 
doctor  "  of  "  Snow-Bound  "  : 

To-day,   when  truth  and  falsehood  speak  their 

words 
Through  hot-lipped    cannon    and    the    teeth    of 

swords, 

Listening  with  quickened  heart  and  ear  intent 
To  each  sharp  clause  of  that  stern  argument, 
I  still  can  hear  at  times  a  softer  note 
Of  the  old  pastoral  music  round  me  float, 
While  through  the  hot  gleam  of  our  civil  strife 
Looms  the  green  mirage  of  a  simpler  life. 

«  Dedication  to  "  Amy  Wentworth," 
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As,  at  his  alien  post,  the  sentinel 
Drops  the  old  bucket  in  the  homestead  well, 
And  hears  old  voices  in  the  winds  that  toss 
Above  his  head  the  live-oak's  beard  of  moss, 
So,  in  our  trial-time,  and  under  skies 
Shadowed  by  swords  like  Islam's  paradise, 
I  wait  and  watch,  and  let  my  fancy  stray 
To  milder  scenes  and  youth's  Arcadian  day.1 

In  thus  letting  his  "  fancy  stray  "  from  the 
things  which  were  always  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  Whittier  naturally  turned  again  and 
again  to  a  subject  as  near  to  his  heart  as  was 
the  romance  of  the  Border  to  the  heart  of  Scott — 
the  historic  and  legendary  past  of  his  own  New 
England.  Literary  influences,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, had  prompted  him  at  first  to  experiment 
with  this  subject ;  but  his  interest  in  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  artificial  stimulation  ;  it  was  a 
living  interest  born  of  the  sense  of  his  nearness 
to  it  as  a  scion  of  an  old  New  England  stock. 
The  "  lore  of  home  and  fireside,"  the  characters 
and  incidents  of  early  Puritan  days,  the  super- 
stitions which  had  long  lingered  among  the 
peasant  folk,  everything  connected  with  the 
stern  "life  of  old  "— 

Inward,  grand  with  awe  and  reverence ;  outward, 
mean  and  coarse  and  cold, 

and  with  its 

Gleams  of  mystic  beauty  playing  over  dull  and 
vulgar  clay 2 

1  Dedication  to  "  The  Countess." 
*  "  The  Garrison  of  Cape  Ann." 
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— was  for  him  full  of  poetic  suggestion  ;  and 
many  of  the  ballads  which  he  made  out  of  such 
themes  have  all  the  simplicity,  vividness,  and 
force  which  we  have  already  noted  in  "  Barbara 
Frietchie."  I  will  give  one  by  way  of  example. 
It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that  his  sympathies 
should  go  out  in  particular  to  the  early  Quakers 
in  their  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  those  grim, 
fanatical  Puritans  who,  having  won  liberty  of 
conscience  for  themselves,  were  now  in  turn 
determined  to  deny  it  to  others.  The  following 
poem  is  inspired  by  such  sympathy.  His  note 
will  explain  the  incident  upon  which  it  is 
founded  : 

In  1658  two  young  persons,  son  and  daughter  of 
Lawrence  Southwick  of  Salem,  who  had  himself 
been  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  nearly  all  his  property 
for  having  entertained  Quakers  at  his  house,  were 
fined  for  non-attendance  at  church.  They  being 
unable  to  pay  the  fine,  the  General  Court  issued  an 
order  empowering  "  the  Treasurer  of  the  County  to 
sell  the  said  persons  to  any  of  the  English  nation  of 
Virginia  or  Barbadoes,  to  answer  said  fines."  An 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  this  order  into  execution, 
but  no  shipmaster  was  found  willing  to  convey  them 
to  the  West  Indies. 

CASSANDRA  SOUTHWICK 

1658 
To  the  God  of  all  sure  mercies  let  my  blessing  rise 

to-day, 
From  the  scoffer  and  the  cruel  He  hath  plucked 

the  spoil  away, — 
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Yea,  He  who  cooled  the  furnace  around  the  faith- 
ful three, 

And  tamed  the  Chaldean  lions,  hath  set  His 
handmaid  free  ! 

Last  night  I  saw  the  sunset  melt  through  my 

prison  bars, 
Last  night  across  my  damp  earth-floor  fell  the 

pale  gleam  of  stars  ; 
In  the   coldness  and  the  darkness   all  through 

the  long  night-time, 
My   grated   casement   whitened   with   autumn's 

early  rime. 

Alone,  in  that  dark  sorrow,  hour  after  hour  crept 

by; 
Star  after  star  looked  palely  in  and  sank  adown 

the  sky  ; 
No  sound  amid  night's  stillness,  save  that  which 

seemed  to  be 
The  dull  and  heavy  beating  of  the  pulses  of  the 

sea; 

All  night  I  sat  unsleeping,  for  I  knew  that  on  the 

morrow 
The  ruler  and  the  cruel  priest  would  mock  me 

in  my  sorrow, 
Dragged  to  their  place  of  market,  and  bargained 

for  and  sold, 
Like  a  lamb  before  the  shambles,  like  a  heifer 

from  the  fold  ! 

Oh,  the  weakness  of   the  flesh  was    there, — the 

shrinking  and  the  shame  ; 
And  the  low  voice  of  the  Tempter  like  whispers 

to  me  came  : 
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"  Why  sit' st  thou   thus  forlornly  1  "  the  wicked 

murmur  said, 
"  Damp  walls  thy  bower  of  beauty,  cold  earth 

thy  maiden  bed  ? 

"Where  be  the  smiling  faces,  and  voices  soft 

and  sweet, 
Seen  in  thy  father's  dwelling,  heard  in  the  pleasant 

street  ? 
Where  be  the  youths  whose  glances,  the  summer 

Sabbath  through, 
Turned  tenderly  and  timidly  unto  thy  father's 

pew  ? 

"Why   sit'st   thou   here,   Cassandra  ?— Bethink 

thee  with  what  mirth 
Thy  happy  schoolmates  gather  around  the  warm 

bright  hearth  ; 
How  the  crimson  shadows  tremble  on  foreheads 

white  and  fair, 
On  eyes  of  merry  girlhood,  half  hid  in  golden 

hair. 

"  Not  for  thee  the  hearth -fire  brightens,  not  for 

thee  kind  words  are  spoken, 
Not  for  thee    the    nuts  of   Wenham  woods  by 

laughing  boys  are  broken  ; 
No  first-fruits  of  the  orchard  within  thy  lap  are 

laid, 
For   thee   no  flowers   of  autumn  the   youthful 

hunters  braid. 

"Oh,  weak,  deluded  maiden! — by  crazy  fancies 

led, 

With  wild  and  raving  railers  an  evil  path  to  tread  ; 
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To  leave   a  wholesome  worship,   and  teaching 

pure  and  sound  ; 
And  mate  with  maniac  women,  loose-haired  and 

sackcloth  bound. 

"Mad  scoffers  of  the  priesthood,  who  mock  at 

things  divine, 
Who  rail  against  the  pulpit,  and  holy  bread  and 

wine  ; 
Sore  from  their  cart-tail  scourgings,  and  from 

the  pillory  lame, 
Rejoicing   in  their   wretchedness,   and  glorying 

in  their  shame. 

"  And  what  a  fate  awaits  thee  ? — a  sadly  toiling 
slave, 

Dragging  the  slowly  lengthening  chain  of  bondage 
to  the  grave  I 

Think  of  thy  woman's  nature,  subdued  in  hope- 
less thrall, 

The  easy  prey  of  any,  the  scoff  and  scorn  of  all  I  " 

Oh,  ever  as  the  Tempter  spoke,  and  feeble  Nature's 
fears 

Wrung  drop  by  drop  the  scalding  flow  of  un- 
availing tears, 

I  wrestled  down  the  evil  thoughts,  and  strove  in 
silent  prayer, 

To  feel,  O  Helper  of  the  weak  I  that  Thou  indeed 
wert  there  1 

I  thought  of  Paul  and  Silas,  within  Philippi's  cell, 

And  how  from  Peter's  sleeping  limbs  the  prison- 
shackles  fell, 

Till  I  seemed  to  hear  the  trailing  of  an  angel's 
robe  of  white, 

And  to  feel  a  blessed  presence  invisible  to  sight. 
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Bless  the  Lord  for  all  His  mercies  I — for  the  peace 

and  love  I  felt, 
Like  dew  of  Hermon's  holy  hill,  upon  my  spirit 

melt ; 
When  "  Get  behind  me,  Satan  !  "  was  the  language 

of  my  heart, 
And  I  felt  the  Evil  Tempter  with  all  his  doubts 

depart. 

Slow  broke  the  grey  cold  morning  ;    again  the 

sunshine  fell, 
Flecked  with  the  shade  of  bar  and  grate  within 

my  lonely  cell  ; 
The  hoar-frost  melted  on  the  wall,  and  upward 

from  the  street 
Came  careless  laugh  and  idle  word,  and  tread  of 

passing  feet. 

At  length  the  heavy  bolts  fell  back,  my  door  was 

open  cast, 
And  slowly  at  the  sheriff's  side  up  the  long  street 

I  passed  ; 
I  heard  the  murmur  round  me,  and  felt,  but  dared 

not  see, 
How,  from  every  door  and  window,  the  people 

gazed  on  me. 

And  doubt  and  fear  fell  on  me,  shame  burned 

upon  my  cheek, 
Swam  earth  and  sky  around  me,  my  trembling 

limbs  grew  weak  : 
"  0  Lord  1  support  Thy  handmaid  ;  and  from  her 

soul  cast  out 
The  fear   of  man,   which  brings  a  snare, — the 

weakness  and  the  doubt." 
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Then  the  dreary  shadows  scattered,  like  a  cloud 

in  morning's  breeze, 
And  a  low  deep  voice  within  me  seemed  whispering 

words  like  these  : 
"  Though  thy  earth  be  as  the  iron,  and  thy  heaven 

a  brazen  wall, 
Trust  still  His  loving-kindness  whose  power  is 

over  all." 

We  paused  at  length,  where  at  my  feet  the  sunlit 

waters  broke 
On  glaring  reach  of  shining  beach,  and  shingly 

wall  of  rock  ; 
The  merchant-ships  lay  idly  there,  in  hard  clear 

lines  on  high, 
Tracing  with  rope  and  slender  spar  their  network 

on  the  sky. 

And  there  were  ancient  citizens,  cloak-wrapped 

and  grave  and  cold, 
And   grim   and   stout   sea-captains   with    faces 

bronzed  and  old, 
And  on  his  horse,  with  Rawson,  his  cruel  clerk 

at  hand, 
Sat  dark  and  haughty  Endicott,  the  ruler  of  the 

land. 

And  poisoning  with  his  evil  words  the  ruler's 

ready  ear, 
The  priest  leaned  o'er  his  saddle,  with  laugh  and 

scoff  and  jeer  ; 
It  stirred  my  soul,  and  from  my  lips  the  seal  of 

silence  broke, 
As  if  through  woman's  weakness  a  warning  spirit 

spoke. 
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I  cried,  "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  thou  smiter  of 

the  meek, 
Thou  robber  of  the  righteous,  thou  trampler  of 

the  weak ! 
Go  light  the  dark,  cold  hearth-stones, — go  turn 

the  prison  lock 
Of  the  poor  hearts  thou  hast  hunted,  thou  wolf 

amid  the  flock  I  " 


Dark  lowered  the  brows  of  Endicott,  and  with  a 

deeper  red 
O'er  Rawson's  wine-empurpled  cheek  the  flush 

of  anger  spread  ; 
"  Good  people,"   quoth  the  white-lipped  priest, 

"  heed  not  her  words  so  wild, 
Her  master  speaks  within  her, — the  Devil  owns 

his  child  1  " 

But  grey  heads  shook,  and  young  brows  knit, 
the  while  the  sheriff  read 

That  law  the  wicked  rulers  against  the  poor  have 
made, 

Who  to  their  house  of  Rimmon  and  idol  priest- 
hood bring 

No  bended  knee  of  worship,  nor  gainful  offering. 

Then  to  the  stout  sea-captains  the  sheriff,  turning, 

said, — 
"  Which  of  ye,  worthy  seamen,  will  take  this 

Quaker  maid  ? 
In  the  Isle  of  fair  Barbadoes,  or  on  Virginia's 

shore, 
You  may  hold  her  at  a  higher  price  than  Indian 

girl  or  Moor.^ 
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Grim  and  silent  stood  the  captains  ;  and  when 

again  he  cried, 
"  Speak  out,  my  worthy  seamen  1  " — no  voice, 

no  sign  replied  ; 
But  I  felt  a  hard  hand  press  my  own,  and  kind 

words  met  my  ear, — 
"  God  bless  thee,  and  preserve  thee,  my  gentle 

girl  and  dear  !  " 


A  weight  seemed  lifted  from  my  heart, — a  pitying 

friend  was  nigh, 
I  felt  it  in  his  hard,  rough  hand,  and  saw  it  in 

his  eye  ; 
And  when  again  the  sheriff  spoke,  that  voice, 

so  kind  to  me, 
Growled  back  its  stormy  answer  like  the  roaring 

of  the  sea, — 

"  Pile  my  ship  with  bars  of  silver, — pack  with 

coins  of  Spanish  gold, 
From  keel-piece  up  to  deck-plank,  the  roomage 

of  her  hold, 
By  the  living  God  who  made  me  ! — I  would  sooner 

in  your  bay 
Sink  ship  and  crew  and  cargo,  than  bear  this 

child  away  ! " 

"  Well  answered,  worthy  captain,  shame  on  their 

cruel  laws  1  " 
Ran  through  the  crowd  in  murmurs  loud  the 

people's  just  applause. 

"  Like  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  in  Israel  of  old, 
Shall  we  see  the  poor  and  righteous  again  for 

silver  sold  ?  " 
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I  looked  on  haughty  Endicott  ;  with  weapon 
half-way  drawn, 

Swept  round  the  throng  his  lion  glare  of  bitter 
hate  and  scorn  ; 

Fiercely  he  drew  his  bridle-rein,  and  turned  in 
silence  back, 

And  sneering  priest  and  baffled  clerk  rode  mur- 
muring in  his  track. 

Hard  after  them  the  sheriff  looked,  in  bitterness 

of  soul  ; 
Thrice   smote   his   staff   upon   the   ground   and 

crushed  his  parchment  roll. 
"  Good  friends,"  he  said,  "  since  both  have  fled, 

the  ruler  and  the  priest, 
Judge  ye,  if  from  their  further  work  I  be  not  well 

released." 

Loud  was  the  cheer  which,  full  and  clear,  swept 

round  the  silent  bay, 
As,  with  kind  words  and  kinder  looks,  he  bade 

me  go  my  way  ; 
For  He  who  turns  the  courses  of  the  streamlet 

of  the  glen, 
And  the  river  of  great  waters,  had  turned  the 

hearts  of  men. 

Oh,  at  that  hour  the  very  earth  seemed  changed 

beneath  my  eye, 
A  holier  wonder  round  me  rose  the  blue  walls  of 

the  sky, 
A  lovelier  light  on  rock  and  hill  and  stream  and 

woodland  lay, 
And  softer  lapsed  on  sunnier  sands  the  waters 

of  the  bay. 
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Thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  life! — to  Him    all 

praises  be, 
Who  from  the  hands  of  evil  men  hath  set  His 

handmaid  free  ; 
All  praise  to  Him  before  whose  power  the  mighty 

are  afraid, 
Who  takes  the  crafty  in  the  snare  which  for  the 

poor  is  laid  ! 

Sing,  O  my  soul,  rejoicingly,  on  evening's  twilight 

calm 
Uplift  the   loud  thanksgiving, — pour   forth   the 

grateful  psalm  ;  , 

Let  all  dear  hearts  with  me  rejoice,  as  did  the 

saints  of  old, 
When  of  the  Lord's  good  angel  the  rescued  Peter 

told. 


And  weep  and  howl,  ye  evil  priests  and  mighty 

men  of  wrong, 
The  Lord  shall  smite  the  proud,  and  lay  His  hand 

upon  the  strong. 

Woe  to  the  wicked  rulers  in  His  avenging  hour  ! 
Woe  to  the  wolves  who  seek  the  flocks  to  raven 

and  devour  I 


But  let  the  humble  ones  arise,  the  poor  in  heart 

be  glad, 
And  let  the  mourning   ones   again  with   robes 

of  praise  be  clad, 
For  He  who  cooled  the  furnace,  and  smoothed 

the  stormy  wave, 
And  tamed  the  Chaldean  lions,  is  mighty  still  to 

save  1 
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While,  however,  Whittier  loved  to  let  his 
imagination  wander  back  into  bygone  days, 
and  was  even  ready  at  all  times  to  praise  their 
sturdy  spirit  and  rugged  virtues,  he  was  at 
heart  too  much  of  a  modern  American  to 
idealize  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present. 
The  district  which  had  been  familiar  to  him 
from  childhood  was  rich  for  him  in  romantic 
associations,  and  many  of  these  he  wove  into 
his  verse.  But  without  misgiving  he  turned 
from  them  to  that  same  district  as  he  himself 
knew  it — a  region  now  of  varied  industrial 
activity.  There  is  one  of  his  poems — "  Cobbler 
Keezar's  Vision  " — which  is  particularly  in- 
teresting from  this  point  of  view,  because  in 
it  he  specifically  brings  out  the  contrast  between 
past  and  present — old-world  romance  and  plain 
new-world  reality.  The  cobbler  in  question 
was  a  German  who  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  had  left  his  home  by  the  vine-clad, 
legend-haunted  Rhine  and  had  become  "  a 
noted  character  among  the  first  settlers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Merrimac."  Whittier  depicts  him 
sitting  one  day  on  the  hill-side, 

Upon  his  cobbler's  form, 
With  a  pan  of  coals  on  either  hand 
To  keep  his  wax-ends  warm. 

And  there,  in  the  golden  weather, 

He  stitched  and  hammered  and  sung  ; 

In  the  brook  he  moistened  his  leather, 

In  the  pewter  mug  his  tongue. 
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About  him  as  he  worked  was  the  quiet  of 
the  sparsely  populated  country  : 

Woodsy  and  wild  and  lonesome, 

The  swift  stream  wound  away, 
Through  birches  and  scarlet  maples 

Flashing  in  foam  and  spray, — 

Down  on  the  sharp-horned  ledges 

Plunging  in  steep  cascade, 
Tossing  its  white-maned  waters 

Against  the  hemlock's  shade  ; 

and  the  only  signs  of  human  life  in  the  landscape 
were  furnished  by  "  the  village  of  fishers  down 
at  the  river's  mouth  "  and 

Here  and  there  a  clearing 
With  its  farm-house  rude  and  new, 
And  tree-stumps,  swart  as  Indians, 
Where  the  scanty  harvest  grew. 

The  heart  of  the  "  stout  old  Teuton  "  grew 
heavy  as  he  thought  of  happy  old  days  by 
the  Rhine. 

"  'Tis  work,  work,  work,"  he  muttered, — 
"  And  for  rest  a  snuffle  of  psalms  1  " 

He  smote  on  his  leathern  apron 
With  his  brown  and  waxen  palms. 

"  Oh  for  the  purple  harvests 
Of  the  days  when  I  was  young  I 

For  the  merry  grape-stained  maidens, 
And  the  pleasant  songs  they  sung. 
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"  Oh  for  the  breath  of  vineyards, 

Of  apples  and  nuts  and  wine  I 
For  an  oar  to  row  and  a  breeze  to  blow 

Down  the  grand  old  river  Rhine  1  " 

A  tear  in  his  blue  eye  glistened, 
And  dropped  on  his  beard  so  grey. 

"  Old,  old  am  I,"  said  Keezar, 
"  And  the  Rhine  flows  far  away." 

But  Keezar  was  not  only  a  good  cobbler;  he 
was  also  "  a  cunning  man,"  who  was  master 
of  all  kinds  of  magic.  Lying  on  his  knee 
there  was  even  then  a  "  mystic  lapstone," 
fashioned  once  upon  a  time  by  the  mighty 
Agrippa  himself.  By  placing  this  against  his 
eye  like  a  lens  he  had  power  to  see  into  the 
future  and  to  count  "  the  long  years  coming  by 
twenties  and  by  tens."  And  as  he  looked,  be- 
hold !  the  landscape  round  him  was  transformed. 

Like  a  cloud  of  mist,  the  blackness 

Rolled  from  the  magic  stone, 
And  a  marvellous  picture  mingled 

The  unknown  and  the  known. 

Still  ran  the  stream  to  the  river, 

And  river  and  ocean  joined  ; 
And  there  were  the  bluffs  and  the  blue-sea 
line, 

And  cold  north  hills  behind. 

But  the  mighty  forest  was  broken 

By  many  a  steepled  town, 
By  many  a  white-walled  farm-house, 

And  many  a  garner  brown. 
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Turning  a  score  of  mill-wheels, 

The  stream  no  more  ran  free  ; 
White  sails  on  the  winding  river, 

White  sails  on  the  far-off  sea. 

Below  in  the  noisy  village 

The  flags  were  floating  gay, 
And  shone  on  a  thousand  faces 

The  light  of  a  holiday. 

Swiftly  the  rival  ploughmen 

Turned  the  brown  earth  from  their 
shares  ; 

Here  were  the  farmer's  treasures, 
There  were  the  craftsman's  wares. 

Golden  the  goodwife's  butter, 

Ruby  her  currant-wine  ; 
Grand  were  the  strutting  turkeys, 

Fat  were  the  beeves  and  swine. 

Yellow  and  red  were  the  apples, 
And  the  ripe  pears  russet-brown, 

And  the  peaches  had  stolen  blushes 
From  the  girls  who  shook  them  down. 

And  with  blooms  of  hill  and  wildwood, 

That  shame  the  toil  of  art, 
Mingled  the  gorgeous  blossoms 

Of  the  garden's  tropic  heart. 

At  first  the  cobbler  marvelled  greatly  at  the 
strange  scene.  What  had  happened  ?  Was 
he  back  once  again  at  a  Bingen  fete  or  a 
Frankfurt  fair  ?  That  was  impossible,  for  he 
missed  the  clowns  and  puppets  and  the  Rhenish 
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flagons.  Then  he  realized  that  it  was  indeed 
the  world  of  the  Merrimac  valley  upon  which 
he  was  gazing,  but  a  world  changed,  and 
changed  how  much  for  the  better  ! 

"  Here  are  smiling  manly  faces, 

And  the  maiden's  step  is  gay  ; 
Nor  sad  by  thinking,  nor  mad  by  drinking, 

Nor  mopes,  nor  fools,  are  they. 

"  Here's  pleasure  without  regretting, 

And  good  without  abuse, 
The  holiday  and  the  bridal 

Of  beauty  and  of  use. 

"  Here's  a  priest  and  there  is  a  Quaker, — 

Do  the  cat  and  dog  agree  ? 
Have  they  burned  the  stocks  for  oven-wood  ? 

Have  they  cut  down  the  gallows-tree  ? 

"  Would  the  old  folk  know  their  children  ? 

Would  they  own  the  graceless  town, 
With  never  a  ranter  to  worry 

And  never  a  witch  to  drown  ?  " 

Whittier  called  this  poem  an  "  absurd 
ballad,"  though  he  added  that  he  liked  it  "  for 
its  absurdity."  But  beneath  its  whimsicality, 
which  indeed  makes  it  delightful,  the  poet's 
faith  in  human  nature  and  in  progress  is  quite 
apparent.  In  moods  of  romantic  fancy  we 
may  perhaps  regret  "  the  good  old  times." 
But  after  all,  if  "  the  good  old  times  "  have 
passed  away  for  ever,  leaving  nothing  behind 
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them  but  poetic  memories,  there  is  substantial 
compensation  in  the  fact  that  we  have  given 
up  persecuting  Quakers  and  drowning  witches  ! 

Whittier  continued  to  write  poems  of  old 
New  England  to  the  end  of  his  life.  At  the 
same  time  his  widening  reading  and  growing 
interest  in  foreign  peoples  and  their  literatures 
opened  up  fresh  sources  of  material  for  narrative 
verse.  But  though  the  ballads  which  he  made 
out  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  other  lands 
are  often  good  enough  in  their  kind,  there  is 
nothing  distinctively  characteristic  about  them, 
and  they  therefore  need  not  detain  us  here. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  founding  of 
"The  Atlantic  Monthly"  as  an  incident  of 
some  importance  in  his  life.  That  famous 
magazine  owed  its  inception  to  the  desire  of 
a  number  of  prominent  New  England  men  of 
letters  to  band  themselves  together  in  support 
of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  But  though  avow- 
edly Abolitionist  in  purpose — and  its  first  editor, 
Lowell,  was  not  the  man  to  allow  that  pur- 
pose to  drop  out  of  view — the  purely  literary 
element  was  strong  in  it  from  the  start.  For 
this  reason  it  exercised  a  beneficial  influence 
over  Whittier  himself,  for  his  connexion  with 
it,  which  began  with  the  opening  number  in 
1857  and  lasted  till  his  death,  stimulated  his 
interest  in  literature  as  literature  and  encouraged 
him  to  think  more  than  he  had  yet  done  of 
poetry  as  an  art.  This  influence  is  shown  in 
his  very  first  contribution  to  its  pages.  The 
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didactic  aim  of  "  The  Gift  of  Tritemius  "  (which 
in  thought  and  manner  reminds  us  a  little  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  "  Abou  Ben  Adhem  ")  is  indeed 
obvious.  But  the  nature  of  its  subject  and 
its  more  subdued  tone  place  it  in  a  class  apart 
from  the  writer's  anti-slavery  lyrics  in  general. 


THE  GIFT  OF  TRITEMIUS 

Tritemius  of  Herbipolis,  one  day, 

While  kneeling  at  the  altar's  foot  to  pray 

Alone  with  God,  as  was  his  pious  choice, 

Heard  from  without  a  miserable  voice, 

A  sound  which  seemed  of  all  sad  things  to  tell, 

As  of  a  lost  soul  crying  out  of  hell. 

Thereat  the  Abbot  paused ;  the  chain  whereby 
His  thoughts  went  upward  broken  by  that  cry  ; 
And,  looking  from  the  casement,  saw  below 
A  wretched  woman,  with  grey  hair  a-flow, 
And  withered  hands  held  up  to  him,  who  cried 
For  alms  as  one  who  might  not  be  denied. 

She  cried,  "  For  the  dear  love  of  Him  who  gave 
His  life  for  ours,  my  child  from  bondage  save, — 
My  beautiful,  brave  first-born,  chained  with  slaves 
In  the  Moor's  galley,  where  the  sun-smit  waves 
Lap  the  white  walls  of  Tunis  !  " — "  What  I  can 
I  give,"  Tritemius  said:  "my  prayers." — "O 

man 

Of  God  I  "  she  cried,  for  grief  had  made  her  bold, 
"  Mock  me  not  thus  ;   I  ask  not  prayers,  but  gold. 
Words  will  not  serve  me,  alms  alone  suffice  ; 
Even  while  I  speak  perchance  my  first-born  dies." 
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"  Woman!  "    Tritemius    answered,    "  from    our 

door 

None  go  unfed  ;   hence  are  we  always  poor  ; 
A  single  soldo  is  our  only  store. 
Thou  hast  our  prayers; — what  can  we  give  thee 

more  ?  " 

"  Give  me,"  she  said,  "  the  silver  candlesticks 
On  either  side  of  the  great  crucifix. 
God  well  may  spare  them  on  His  errands  sped, 
Or  He  can  give  you  golden  ones  instead." 

Then  spake  Tritemius,  "  Even  as  thy  word, 

Woman,  so  be  it  !     (Our  most  gracious  Lord, 

Who  loveth  mercy  more  than  sacrifice, 

Pardon  me  if  a  human  soul  I  prize 

Above  the  gifts  upon  His  altar  piled  1) 

Take  what  thou  askest,  and  redeem  thy  child." 

But  his  hand  trembled  as  the  holy  alms 
He  placed  within  the  beggar's  eager  palms ; 
And  as  she  vanished  down  the  linden  shade 
He  bowed  his  head  and  for  forgiveness  prayed. 

So  the  day  passed,  and  when  the  twilight  came 
He  woke  to  find  the  chapel  all  aflame, 
And,  dumb  with  grateful  wonder,  to  behold, 
Upon  the  altar  candlesticks  of  gold ! 


Lowell  was  happy  to  be  able  to  assure 
Whittier  of  the  success  of  this  poem,  but  he 
added:  "  I  shall  not  let  you  rest  till  I  have  got 
a  New  England  pastoral  out  of  you."  Whittier 
took  up  his  friend's  challenge,  and  soon  after 
forwarded  to  him  the  manuscript  of  "  Telling 
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the  Bees."  He  did  so  with  some  compunction. 
"  I  send  thee,"  he  wrote,  "  a  bit  of  rhyme  which 
pleases  me,  and  yet  I  am  not  quite  sure  about 
it.  What  I  call  simplicity  may  be  only  silliness, 
and  my  poor  bantling  only  fit  to  be  handed 
over  to-  Dr  Howe's  school  for  feeble-minded 
children."  And  six  days  later  :  "  If  thou 
hast  any  doubts  about  it,  send  it  back  to  me, 
without  troubling  thyself  to  explain  why  or 
wherefore.  I  shall  be  sure  that  it  is  for  a  good 
and  sufficient  reason."  But  the  editor  did  not 
share  his  contributor's  misgivings,  and  the 
poem  was  published  in  due  course.  It  deals, 
as  Whittier  explains,  "  with  a  remarkable  cus- 
tom, brought  from  the  Old  Country,"  which 
"  formerly  prevailed  in  the  rural  districts  of 
New  England.  On  the  death  of  a  member  of 
the  family,  the  bees  were  at  once  informed  of 
the  event,  and  their  hives  dressed  in  mourning. 
This  ceremonial  was  supposed  to  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  swarms  from  leaving  their 
hives  and  seeking  a  new  home."  The  incident 
itself  is  fictitious,  but  "  the  scene  is  minutely 
that  of  the  Whittier  homestead."  As  his  bio- 
grapher tells  us,  "  there  were  beehives  on 
the  garden  terrace  near  the  well-sweep,  occu- 
pied, perhaps,  by  the  descendants  of  Thomas 
Whittier's  bees.  The  approach  to  the  house 
from  over  the  northern  shoulder  of  Job's  Hill 
by  a  path  that  was  in  constant  use  in  his 
boyhood,  and  is  still  in  existence,  is  accurately 
described  in  the  poem.  The  'gap  in  the  old 
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stone  wall  '  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  '  the  stepping- 
stones  in  the  shallow  brook '  are  still  in  use.  .  .  . 
The  red-barred  gate,  the  poplars,  the  cattle- 
yard  with  '  the  white  horns  tossing  over  the 
wall ' — these  were  all  parts  of  Whittier's  boy 
life  on  the  old  farm.  Even  the  touch  of  '  the 
sundown's  blaze  on  her  window  pane '  is 
realistic.  The  only  place  from  which  the 
blaze  of  the  setting  sun  could  be  seen  reflected 
in  the  windows  of  the  old  mansion  was  from 
the  path  so  perfectly  described,  and  no  doubt 
the  poet  had  often  noticed  the  phenomenon 
in  his  youth  while  approaching  the  house  in 
this  direction." 

TELLING  THE  BEES 

Here  is  the  place ;   right  over  the  hill 

Runs  the  path  I  took  : 
You  can  see  the  gap  in  the  old  wall  still, 

And  the  stepping-stones  in  the  shallow  brook. 

There  is  the  house,  with  the  gate  red-barred, 

And  the  poplars  tall ; 
And  the  barn's  brown  length,  and  the  cattle-yard, 

And  the  white  horns  tossing  above  the  wall. 

There  are  the  beehives  ranged  in  the  sun ; 

And  down  by  the  brink 
Of  the  brook  are  her  poor  flowers,  weed-o'errun, 

Pansy  and  daffodil,  rose  and  pink. 

A  year  has  gone,  as  the  tortoise  goes, 

Heavy  and  slow ; 
And  the  same  rose  blows,  and  the  same  sun  glows, 

And  the  same  brook  sings  of  a  year  ago. 
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There's  the  same  sweet  clover-smell  in  the  breeze ; 

And  the  June  sun  warm 
Tangles  his  wings  of  fire  in  the  trees, 

Setting,  as  then,  over  Fernside  farm. 


I  mind  me  how  with  a  lover's  care 

From  my  Sunday  coat 
I  brushed  off  the  burrs,  and  smoothed  my  hair, 

And  cooled  at  the  brookside  my  brow  and  throat. 

Since  we  parted,  a  month  had  passed, — 

To  love,  a  year ; 
Down  through  the  beeches  I  looked  at  last 

On  the  little  red  gate  and  the  well-sweep  near. 

I  can  see  it  all  now, — the  slantwise  rain 

Of  light  through  the  leaves, 
The  sundown's  blaze  on  her  window-pane, 

The  bloom  of  her  roses  under  the  eaves, 

Just  the  same  as  a  month  before, — 

The  house  and  the  trees, 
The  barn's  brown  gable,  the  vine  by  the  door, — 

Nothing  changed  but  the  hives  of  bees. 

Before  them,  under  the  garden  wall, 

Forward  and  back, 
Went  drearily  singing  the  chore-girl  small, 

Draping  each  hive  with  a  shred  of  black. 

Trembling,  I  listened  :   the  summer  sun 

Had  the  chill  of  snow  ; 
For  I  knew  she  was  telling  the  bees  of  one 

Gone  on  the  journey  we  all  must  go  I 
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Then  I  said  to  myself,  "  My  Mary  weeps 

For  the  dead  to-day  : 
Haply  her  blind  old  grandsire  sleeps 

The  fret  and  the  pain  of  his  age  away.M 

But  her  dog  whined  low  ;  on  the  doorway  sill, 

With  his  cane  to  his  chin, 
The  old  man  sat ;  and  the  chore -girl  still 

Sung  to  the  bees  stealing  out  and  in. 

And  the  song  she  was  singing  ever  since 

In  my  ear  sounds  on  : 
"  Stay  at  home,  pretty  bees,  fly  not  hence  ! 

Mistress  Mary  is  dead  and  gone  I  " 

Another  poem  of  the  same  idyllic  class,  with  an 
imaginary  incident  set  in  a  real  landscape,  ap- 
peared in  "  The  Atlantic  "  in  1860.  It  is  always 
interesting  to  know  a  great  poet's  opinion  of  a 
brother-poet's  work.  The  fact  may  therefore  be 
fittingly  recorded  that  Tennyson  gave  high  praise 
to  this  particular  poem.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  "  a  per- 
fect poem ;  in  some  of  his  descriptions  of  nature 
he  [Whittier]  would  rank  with  Wordsworth." 

MY  PLAYMATE 

The  pines  were  dark  on  Ramoth  hill, 
Their  song  was  soft  and  low ; 

The  blossoms  in  the  sweet  May  wind 
Were  falling  like  the  snow. 

The  blossoms  drifted  at  our  feet, 
The  orchard  birds  sang  clear ; 

The  sweetest  and  the  saddest  day 
It  seemed  of  all  the  year. 
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For,  more  to  me  than  birds  or  flowers, 

My  playmate  left  her  home, 
And  took  with  her  the  laughing  spring, 

The  music  and  the  bloom. 


She  kissed  the  lips  of  kith  and  kin, 

She  laid  her  hand  in  mine  ; 
What  more  could  ask  the  bashful  boy 

Who  fed  her  father's  kine  ? 

She  left  us  in  the  bloom  of  May  : 
The  constant  years  told  o'er 

Their  seasons  with  as  sweet  May  morns, 
But  she  came  back  no  more. 

I  walk,  with  noiseless  feet,  the  round 

Of  uneventful  years  ; 
Still  o'er  and  o'er  I  sow  the  spring 

And  reap  the  autumn  ears. 

She  lives  where  all  the  golden  year 

Her  summer  roses  blow  ; 
The  dusky  children  of  the  sun 

Before  her  come  and  go. 

There  haply  with  her  jewelled  hands 
She  smooths  her  silken  gown, — 

No  more  the  homespun  lap  wherein 
I  shook  the  walnuts  down. 

The  wild  grapes  wait  us  by  the  brook, 
The  brown  nuts  on  the  hill, 

And  still  the  May-day  flowers  make  sweet 

The  woods  of  Follymill. 
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The  lilies  blossom  in  the  pond, 

The  bird  builds  in  the  tree, 
The  dark  pines  sing  on  Ramoth  hill 

The  slow  song  of  the  sea. 


I  wonder  if  she  thinks  of  them, 

And  how  the  old  time  seems, — 
If  ever  the  pines  of  Ramoth  wood 

Are  sounding  in  her  dreams. 

I  see  her  face,  I  hear  her  voice : 

Does  she  remember  mine  ? 
And  what  to  her  is  now  the  boy 

Who  fed  her  father's  kine  ? 

What  cares  she  that  the  orioles  build 

For  other  eyes  than  ours, — 
That  other  hands  with  nuts  are  filled, 

And  other  laps  with  flowers  ? 

0  playmate  in  the  golden  time  I 

Our  mossy  seat  is  green, 
Its  fringing  violets  blossom  yet, 

The  old  trees  o'er  it  lean. 

The  winds  so  sweet  with  birch  and  fern 

A  sweeter  memory  blow ; 
And  there  in  spring  the  veeries  sing 

The  song  of  long  ago. 

And  still  the  pines  of  Ramoth  wood 

Are  moaning  like  the  sea, — 
The  moaning  of  the  sea  of  change 

Between  myself  and  thee  ! 
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In  such  New  England  idylls,  with  their  homely 
material,  their  tender  sentiment,  and  their  faith- 
ful renderings  of  the  landscape  he  loved,  we 
have  perhaps  Whittier's  most  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic and,  for  this  reason,  most  enduring 
work.  Another  specimen  of  the  same  class 
may  therefore  be  given.  In  this  case,  as  in 
that  of  "  Telling  the  Bees,"  the  poet  him- 
self was  in  some  doubt  about  the  quality 
of  his  simplicity.  "  Be  honest  with  me,"  he 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  "  Our  Young  Folks," 
in  which  the  poem  first  appeared  in  1870, 
"  and  if  it  seems  too  spooney  for  a  grave 
Quaker  like  myself,  don't  compromise  me  by 
printing  it."  There  are  doubtless  some  readers 
who  will  regard  it  as  a  trifle  "  spooney  " — as 
"childish"  rather  than  "childlike,"  to  use 
Whittier's  own  distinction, — and  will  be  in- 
clined to  dismiss  it  as  too  sentimental  for  a 
robust  taste.  This  at  any  rate  was  not  the 
judgment  of  one  of  Whittier's  friends,  whose 
view  is  specially  worth  consideration  because 
his  own  keen  wit  safeguarded  him  from  any 
tendency  to  mawkish  sensibility.  "  Let  me 
say  to  you  unhesitatingly,"  wrote  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  to  our  author,  "  that  you  have  written 
the  most  beautiful  schoolboy  poem  in  the 
English  language.  I  just  this  moment  read 
it,  because  I  was  writing  to  you,  and  before  I 
got  through  '  In  School-days/  the  tears  were 
rolling  out  of  my  eyes." 
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IN  SCHOOL-DAYS 

Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sleeping; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow, 

And  blackberry-vines  are  creeping. 

Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen, 

Deep  scarred  by  raps  official ; 
The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 

The  jack-knife's  carved  initial; 

The  charcoal  frescoes  on  its  wall ; 

Its  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 

Went  storming  out  to  playing  I 

Long  years  ago  a  winter  sun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting ; 
Lit  up  its  western  window-panes, 

And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting. 

It  touched  the  tangled  golden  curls, 

And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving, 
Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 

When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 

Her  childish  favour  singled : 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 
To  right  and  left,  he  lingered ; — 

As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 
The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 
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He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes ;  he  felt 
The  soft  hand's  light  caressing, 

And  heard  the  tremble  of  her  voice, 
As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

"  I'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word  : 

I  hate  to  go  above  you, 
Because," — the  brown  eyes  lower  fell, — 

"  Because,  you  see,  I  love  you  1  " 

Still  memory  to  a  grey-haired  man 
That  sweet  child-face  is  showing. 

Dear  girl !    the  grasses  on  her  grave 
Have  forty  years  been  growing  1 

He  lives  to  learn,  in  life's  hard  school, 

How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss, 

Like  her, — because  they  love  him. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  impossible  to  close  the  present 
division  of  Whittier's  work  without  reference 
to  what  has  always  been  the  most  widely 
popular  of  all  his  writings — the  ballad  of 
"  Maud  Muller."  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  in  my  own  judgment  this  little 
poem  by  no  means  represents  Whittier  at 
his  best.  Its  setting  and  atmosphere  are,  in- 
deed, excellent ;  but  its  sentiment  is  conven- 
tional as  well  as  overstrained,  and  for  this 
reason  it  leaves  me,  as  the  foregoing  poems 
emphatically  do  not,  with  a  disturbing  sense  of 
unreality.  But  as  it  cannot  well  be  omitted 
from  our  selections,  I  will  give  it  in  full,  and  the 
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reader  can  then  form  his  own  opinion  of  its 
merits. 

MAUD  MULLER 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 

But  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast, — 

A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dare  to  own, 

For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane, 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 

Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid, 

And  asked  a  draught  from  the  spring  that 

flowed 
Through  the  meadow  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled 

up, 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup, 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 
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"  Thanks  !  "  said  the  Judge  ;  "  a  sweeter  draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed." 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees, 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees ; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown, 
And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown ; 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed:  "Ah  me  1 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be  ! 

"  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine, 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

"  My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat  ; 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 

"  I'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay, 
And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each  day. 

"  And  I'd  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor, 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door." 

The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still. 
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"  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

"  And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 

"  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day, 
Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay : 

"  No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
No  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

"  But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds, 
And  health  and  quiet  and  loving  words."- 

But  he  thought  of  his  sisters  proud  and  cold, 
And  his  mother  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on, 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon, 
When  he  hummed  in  Court  an  old  love  tune  ; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well 
Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower, 
Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 

Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth's  bright  glow, 
He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go  ; 

And  sweet  Maud  Muller's  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 
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Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red, 
He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead  ; 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover-blooms. 

And  the  proud  man  sighed  with  a  secret  pain, 
"  Ah,  that  I  were  free  again  ! 

"  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day, 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay." 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor, 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow,  and  childbirth  pain, 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall, 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein  ; 

And,  gazing  down  with  timid  grace, 
She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls ; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned, 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned, 
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And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 
And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again, 
Saying  only,  "  It  might  have  been.'* 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge  1 

God  pity  them  both !   and  pity  us  all, 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall. 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these :  "  It  might  have  been  I  " 

Ah,  well  I   for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes  ; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away  I 

One  remark  may  be  made  here  which,  though 
immediately  prompted  by  the  foregoing  poem, 
is  in  fact  applicable  to  most  of  Whittier's 
narrative  verse.  As  Professor  Barrett  Wendell 
has  pointed  out  "  he  seems  to  have  been  haunted 
by  a  lurking  Yankee  conscience  which  con- 
stantly suggested  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is 
quite  right  to  tell  a  good  story  for  its  own  sake."  * 
Hence  the  didactic  tendency — the  desire  to 

»  Essay  on  Whittier,  In  «  Stelligeri,"  p,  183. 
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inculcate  a  moral — which  is  so  obvious  in 
nearly  all  his  poems  on  legendary  and  historical 
themes.  He  seems  himself  to  have  been  alive 
to  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  this  tendency 
upon  his  work  might  at  times  at  least  be 
unfortunate,  though  he  was  never  able  to 
overcome  it.  It  happened  that  before  Long- 
fellow wrote  "  Evangeline,"  he  too  had  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  dealing  with  the  pathetic 
story  of  the  banishment  of  the  Acadians.  After 
the  publication  of  his  friend's  poem  he  remarked: 
"  Longfellow  was  just  the  man  to  write  it. 
If  I  had  attempted  it,  I  should  have  spoilt  the 
artistic  effect  of  the  poem  by  my  indignation 
at  the  treatment  of  the  exiles  by  the  Colonial 
Government."  This  bit  of  confession  is  ex- 
tremely significant.  He  knew  that  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  attain  Longfellow's  reserve ; 
but  he  also  saw  how  greatly  that  reserve  had 
contributed  to  the  perfection  of  "  Evangeline  " 
as  a  work  of  art. 


VI 

'  |  1HE  close   of    the    Civil   War    marks  the 

1  close  also  of  a  long  chapter  in  Whit- 
tier's  own  life.  His  strenuous  days 
were  now  over.  Though  already  approaching 
sixty,  he  had  still  nearly  thirty  years  before 
him  ;  but  they  were  years  of  tranquillity  and 
well-earned  rest,  and  externally  they  were  ex- 
tremely uneventful. 
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Happily,  the  general  change  in  his  conditions 
brought  with  it  a  great  improvement  in  his 
financial  position.  For  some  twenty  years, 
as  he  afterward  told  a  friend,  his  devotion  to 
the  Abolitionist  cause  had  been  a  standing 
obstacle  to  practical  success;  his  energies  had 
been  mainly  given  to  work  which  was  poorly 
paid  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  living  by  his  pen 
had  been  seriously  increased  by  his  uncertain 
health.  Simple  as  were  his  own  tastes  and 
those  of  his  little  household,  it  was  therefore 
only  by  the  most  "  rigid  economy  "  that  he  had 
managed  to  make  his  way.  His  connexion 
first  with  "  The  National  Era  "  and  then  with 
"  The  Atlantic  Monthly "  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  of  great  help  to  him  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  publication  of  "  Snow-Bound  "  in 
1866  that  all  cause  for  anxiety  on  pecuniary 
grounds  was  permanently  removed.  The  im- 
mediate popularity  of  that  poem  created  a  mar- 
ket for  his  writings,  and  henceforth  he  was  able 
to  live  at  his  ease. 

Yet  neither  such  change  in  his  circumstances 
nor  the  growth  of  his  fame  led  him  to  alter 
his  way  of  life.  Like  Wordsworth  he  had 
struck  the  roots  of  his  being  deep  into  his  native 
soil  ;  like  Wordsworth  he  remained  to  the  end 
"  true  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and 
Home."  Moreover,  even  if  his  tastes  had 
been  other  than  they  were,  the  rule  of  "  plain 
living  "  would  still  have  been  imposed  upon 
him  by  considerations  of  health.  Many  years 
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before,  a  specialist  in  Philadelphia  had  warned 
him  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  heart,  he 
would  have  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  excite- 
ment. It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  give  up  his  editorial  work.  The 
cardiac  symptoms,  indeed,  grew  less  and  less 
distressing  with  advancing  age,  but  the  severe 
headaches  and  insomnia  which  always  followed 
any  unusual  exertion,  even  in  writing  or  read- 
ing, were  constant  danger  signals  against  over- 
strain. The  quiet  of  country  life  was  for  him 
therefore  a  matter  of  necessity  as  well  as  of 
choice. 

One  question  of  great  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  personal  side  of  his  biography  may 
fittingly  be  touched  on  here.  A  correspondent 
once  asked  him  why  he  had  never  married. 
His  reply  was  : 

Circumstances — the  care  of  an  aged  mother,  and 
the  duty  owed  to  a  sister  in  delicate  health  for  many 
years — must  be  my  excuse  for  living  the  lonely  life 
which  has  called  out  thy  pity.  It  is  some,  if  a  poor, 
consolation  to  think  that,  after  all,  it  might  have 
been  a  great  deal  worse.  My  life  has  been  on  the 
whole  quite  as  happy  as  I  deserved,  or  had  a  right 
to  expect.  I  know  there  has  something  very  sweet 
and  beautiful  been  missed,  but  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain.  I  have  learned,  at  least,  to  look  into 
happiness  through  the  eyes  of  others,  and  to  thank 
God  for  the  happy  unions  and  holy  firesides  I  have 
known. 

We  can  hardly  fail  to  detect  in  these  words 
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a  certain  pathetic  undertone  of  regret.  The 
writer  practically  confesses  that  circumstances 
alone  had  obliged  him  to  forego  a  happiness 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  within  his 
reach,  and  that  his  life  had  been  all  the  poorer 
for  the  sacrifice.  But  do  they  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  hint  at  something  lying  far  back  in 
his  experience  too  intimate  and  too  sacred  to 
be  discussed  with  a  mere  stranger  ?  To  this 
question  we  can  give  no  answer.  But  traces 
of  a  buried  but  never  quite  forgotten  romance 
have  been  discovered  here  and  there  in  his 
poems,  and  notably  in  one  entitled  "  Memories," 
which  dates  from  1841.  The  genesis  and  par- 
ticular significance  of  this  poem  must  now 
remain  a  mystery,  nor  can  we  even  guess  at 
the  identity  of  the  "  beautiful  and  happy  girl " 
who  is  described  in  it,  or  at  the  details  of  their 
relationship  and  parting.  But  his  biographer's 
conviction  that  it  enshrines  a  tender  episode 
of  his  youth  is  borne  out  by  the  poet's  own 
attitude  toward  it.  To  a  friend  who  told  him 
that  it  was  her  favourite  poem  he  said  :  "I 
love  it  too  ;  but  I  hardly  knew  whether  to 
publish  it,  it  is  so  personal  and  near  my  heart." 

MEMORIES 

A  beautiful  and  happy  girl, 

With  step  as  light  as  summer  air, 

Eyes  glad  with  smiles,  and  brow  of  pearl, 

Shadowed  by  many  a  careless  curl 
Of  unconfined  and  flowing  hair ; 
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A  seeming  child  in  everything, 

Save  thoughtful  brow  and  ripening  charms, 
As  Nature  wears  the  smile  of  Spring 

When  sinking  into  Summer's  arms. 


A  mind  rejoicing  in  the  light 

Which  melted  through  its  graceful  bower, 
Leaf  after  leaf,  dew-moist  and  bright, 
And  stainless  in  its  holy  white, 

Unfolding  like  a  morning  flower  : 
A  heart,  which,  like  a  fine-toned  lute, 

With  every  breath  of  feeling  woke, 
And,  even  when  the  tongue  was  mute, 

From  eye  and  lip  in  music  spoke. 

How  thrills  once  more  the  lengthening  chain 

Of  memory,  at  the  thought  of  thee  I 
Old  hopes,  which  long  in  dust  have  lain, 
Old  dreams,  come  thronging  back  again, 

And  boyhood  lives  again  in  me  ; 
I  feel  its  glow  upon  my  cheek, 

Its  fullness  of  the  heart  is  mine, 
As  when  I  leaned  to  hear  thee  speak, 

Or  raised  my  doubtful  eye  to  thine. 

I  hear  again  thy  low  replies, 

I  feel  thy  arm  within  my  own, 
And  timidly  again  uprise 
The  fringed  lids  of  hazel  eyes, 

With  soft  brown  tresses  overblown. 
Ah  1  memories  of  sweet  summer  eves, 

Of  moonlit  wave  and  willowy  way, 
Of  stars  and  flowers,  and  dewy  leaves, 

And  smiles  and  tones  more  dear  than  they  1 
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Ere  this,  thy  quiet  eye  hath  smiled 

My  picture  of  thy  youth  to  see, 
When,  half  a  woman,  half  a  child, 
Thy  very  artlessness  beguiled, 

And  folly's  self  seemed  wise  in  thee  ; 
I  too  can  smile,  when  o'er  that  hour 

The  lights  of  memory  backward  stream, 
Yet  feel  the  while  that  manhood's  power 

Is  vainer  than  my  boyhood's  dream. 

Years  have  passed  on,  and  left  their  trace 

Of  graver  care  and  deeper  thought ; 
And  unto  me  the  calm,  cold  face 
Of  manhood,  and  to  thee  the  grace 

Of  woman's  pensive  beauty  brought. 
More  wide,  perchance,  for  blame  than  praise, 

The  schoolboy's  humble  name  has  flown  ; 
Thine,  in  the  green  and  quiet  ways 

Of  unobtrusive  goodness  known. 

And  wider  yet  in  thought  and  deed 
Diverge  our  pathways,  one  in  youth ; 

Thine  the  Genevan's  sternest  creed, 

While  answers  to  my  spirit's  need 

The  Derby  dalesman's  simple  truth. 

For  thee,  the  priestly  rite  and  prayer, 
And  holy  day,  and  solemn  psalm  ; 

For  me,  the  silent  reverence  where 
My  brethren  gather,  slow  and  calm. 

Yet  hath  thy  spirit  left  on  me 

An  impress  Time  has  worn  not  out, 

And  something  of  myself  in  thee, 

A  shadow  from  the  past  I  see, 

Lingering,  even  yet,  thy  way  about ; 
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Not  wholly  can  the  heart  unlearn 

That  lesson  of  its  better  hours, 
Nor  yet  has  Time's  dull  footsteps  worn 

To  common  dust  that  path  of  flowers. 

Thus,  while  at  times  before  our  eyes 

The  shadows  melt,  and  fall  apart, 
And,  smiling  through  them,  round  us  lies 
The  warm  light  of  our  morning  skies, — 

The  Indian  Summer  of  the  heart  1 — 
In  secret  sympathies  of  mind, 

In  founts  of  feeling  which  retain 
Their  pure,  fresh  flow,  we  yet  may  find 

Our  early  dreams  not  wholly  vain  ! 

After  the  final  breaking  up  of  his  home  circle 
with  the  death  of  his  beloved  sister  Elizabeth 
in  1864 — he  had  lost  his  mother  six  years 
before — Whittier  lived  in  part  at  Amesbury,  in 
part  with  other  kinsfolk  at  Danvers,  Massachu- 
setts, spending  his  summers  on  the  sea-coast 
or  among  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  landscape  of  which  Is  incorporated  with 
so  many  of  his  later  poems.  He  had  never 
travelled  widely  even  in  his  own  country,  and 
had  never  crossed  the  ocean,  though  his 
Birmingham  friend,  Joseph  Sturge,  the  well- 
known  Quaker  philanthropist,  had  several 
times  tried  to  induce  him  to  visit  England. 
This  seems  the  more  curious  because  he  was 
specially  fond  of  books  dealing  with  foreign 
lands,  and  always  enjoyed  the  letters  which 
his  correspondents  sent  him  from  abroad, 
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following  them  closely  from  stage  to  stage  in 
their  adventures,  and  thus,  as  he  once  told 
his  much-wandering  friend,  Bayard  Taylor, 
travelling  a  good  deal  "  by  proxy."  The  fact 
that  during  his  early  and  middle  manhood  he 
had  travelled  only  "  by  proxy  "  may  doubtless 
be  explained  by  his  circumstances.  At  any 
rate,  he  had  now  contracted  the  stay-at-home 
habit  and  was  too  old  to  break  it.  It  was  not 
without  regret  that  he  accepted  the  resulting 
limitations  of  his  experience.  But,  faithful  to 
his  soil,  he  found  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  his  own  native  landscape  was  as  lovely  as 
anything  that  the  wide  world  had  to  offer,  and 
that  he  who  really  enters  into  the  beauty  which 
lies  at  his  door  has  his  full  share  of  Nature's 
great  companionship. 

Rich  gift  of  God  !     A  year  of  time  ! 

What  pomp  of  rise  and  shut  of  day, 
What  hues  wherewith  our  Northern  clime 

Makes  autumn's  dropping  woodlands  gay, 
What  airs  outblown  from  ferny  dells, 
And  clover-bloom  and  sweetbrier  smells, 
What  songs  of  brooks  and  birds,  what  fruit  and 

flowers, 

Green  woods  and  moonlit  snows,  have  in  its  round 
been  ours  ! 

I  know  not  how,  in  other  lands, 

The  changing  seasons  come  and  go  ; 

What  splendours  fall  on  Syrian  sands, 
What  purple  lights  on  Alpine  snow  1 
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Nor  how  the  pomp  of  sunrise  waits 

On  Venice  at  her  watery  gates; 
A  dream  alone  to  me  is  Arno's  vale, 
And  the  Alhambra's  halls  are  but  a  traveller's 
tale. 

Yet,  on  life's  current,  he  who  drifts 

Is  one  with  him  who  rows  or  sails ; 
And  he  who  wanders  widest  lifts 

No  more  of  beauty's  jealous  veils 
Than  he  who  from  his  doorway  sees 
The  miracle  of  flowers  and  trees, 
Feels  the  warm  Orient  in  the  noonday  air, 
And  from  cloud  minarets  hears  the  sunset  call 
to  prayer  1 

The  eye  may  well  be  glad  that  looks 

Where  Pharpar's  fountains  rise  and  fall  ; 
But  he  who  sees  his  native  brooks 

Laugh  in  the  sun,  has  seen  them  all. 
The  marble  palaces  of  Ind 
Rise  round  him  in  the  snow  and  wind ; 
From  his  lone  sweetbrier  Persian  Hafiz  smiles, 
And  Rome's  cathedral  awe  is  in  his  woodland 
aisles. 

And  thus  it  is  my  fancy  blends 

The  near  at  hand  and  far  and  rare ; 
And  while  the  same  horizon  bends 

Above  the  silver-sprinkled  hair 
Which  flashed  the  light  of  morning  skies 
On  childhood's  wonder-lifted  eyes, 
Within  its  round  of  sea  and  sky  and  field, 
Earth  wheels  with  all  her  zones,  the  Kosmos 
stands  revealed.1 

1  «  The  Last  Walk  in  Autumn." 
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Fertile  almost  to  the  last,  Whittier  during 
the  closing  period  of  his  life  produced  a  very 
large  body  of  verse,  which  included  narrative 
poems,  poems  of  nature,  poems  of  personal 
experience,  and  poems  written  expressly  (and 
often  by  request)  for  various  public  occasions. 
We  have,  however,  already  sufficiently  illus- 
trated the  principal  characteristics  of  his  work 
along  these  different  lines.  Another  very  im- 
portant division  of  his  poetry,  and  one  to 
which  he  made  many  noteworthy  additions 
during  his  later  years,  remains  to  be  considered 
— that  comprising  his  poems  dealing  directly  and 
specifically  with  religion. 


VII 

IN  turning  to  Whittier  as  a  religious  teacher, 
we  may  first  lay  stress  upon  his  unwaver- 
ing loyalty  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Born 
a  Quaker,  a  Quaker  he  lived  and  died,  never 
doubting  that  for  him — in  such  a  matter  he 
would  not  venture  to  decide  for  others — the 
Quaker  rule  was  the  best.  All  his  life  he 
adhered  to  the  peculiar  form  of  speech — the 
"  thee  "  and  "  thou  "—with  which  he  had  been 
familiarized  in  childhood,  and  to  the  substitu- 
tion, even  in  official  letters,  of  "  2nd  day/1 
"  1 2th  month,"  and  so  on,  for  the  method  of 
dating  adopted  by  ordinary  people.  Though 
he  gradually  made  some  change  in  dress,  he 
clung  to  the  coat  of  black  broadcloth  cut  in 
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the  orthodox  Quaker  style  ;  and  "  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say  that  the  Quaker  costume  had 
its  use  in  keeping  Friends  from  indulging 
in  the  frivolities  of  the  world's  people":  a 
remark  which  serves  to  remind  us  that  though 
he  broke  away  from  the  strictness  of  his  sect 
in  various  particulars — for  example,  he  became 
a  regular  novel-reader — he  never  once  entered 
a  theatre  or  a  circus.  And  as  he  was  thus 
faithful  to  the  Quaker  mode  of  life,  so  was  he 
faithful  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Quaker  mode 
of  worship.  He  held  the  views  common  with  his 
co-religionists  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture and  decoration  :  on  one  occasion, 
when  subscribing  to  a  church,  he  added  the 
quaintly  humorous  request  that  no  portion  of 
his  money  should  be  employed  in  building  the 
steeple.  He  disliked  all  ceremony  and  ritual, 
and  was  hostile  toward  everything  suggest- 
ing sensationalism  in  religion.  He  was,  he 
confessed,  merely  "  confused  and  bewildered  " 
by  "  noisy  meetings,"  which  seemed  "  so  edi- 
fying to  others."  Though  he  was  willing  to 
bid  the  well-known  evangelists  Moody  and 
Sankey  God-speed  in  the  good  work  which  he 
believed  they  were  capable  of  doing,  he  openly 
declared  that  he  did  not  like  their  methods, 
and  the  methods  of  the  Salvation  Army  were 
just  as  little  to  his  taste.  In  particular  he 
deplored  the  tendency  apparent  among  the 
Quakers  themselves  to  depart  from  their 
primitive  practices.  "  Our  flocks  have  got 
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to  talking  too  much,"  he  once  wrote  ;  "  they 
even  want  a  glass  of  water  on  the  table,  and 
some  of  them  want  singing  in  the  meetings.  I 
tell  them  if  they  want  singing,  they  must  get 
the  world's  folks  to  do  it  for  them,  for  two 
hundred  years  of  silence  have  taken  all  the 
sing  out  of  our  people."  1 

These,  however,  are  superficial  matters,  and, 
though  interesting,  are  relatively  unimportant. 
Our  principal  concern  is  with  the  fundamentals 
of  his  religious  faith  and  teaching. 

First  and  foremost  among  these  fundamentals 
he  himself  placed  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  the 
Inward  Light — God's  immediate  revelation  of 
Himself  to  the  soul  of  man: 

The  central  thought,  the  root-idea  of  Quakerism, 
so  called,  is  as  old  as  human  needs.  Not  only  is  it 
affirmed  in  the  venerable  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  with 
more  or  less  distinctness  also  in  the  remarkable  Vedas 
of  India,  coming  down  to  us  from  the  solemn  remote- 
ness of  ages  ;  and  in  the  utterances  of  prophets, 
poets,  priests,  and  philosophers,  of  all  peoples  and 
times,  which  remain  to  testify  that  at  no  period,  and 
in  no  nation,  God  hath  left  Himself  without  witnesses. 
Its  fitting  expression  may  be  found  in  the  word 
Immanuel,  God  with  us. 

Thus  as  the  witness  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man  is  supreme — as  every  individual  has  a 
direct  and  immediate  knowledge  of  Him — not 
only  are  all  agencies  of  priesthood  and  ritual 
unnecessary  encumbrances  to  the  true  spiritual 

1  Compare,  among  his  poems,  "  The  Meeting  "  and  "  The  Quaker  of  the 
Olden  Time." 
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life,  but  even  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  re- 
latively of  minor  importance: 

The  Scriptures  are  a  rule,  not  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  which  is  none  other  than  the  living  omni- 
present spirit  of  God.  The  Scriptures  are  a  sub- 
ordinate, secondary,  and  declaratory  rule,  the  reason 
of  our  obedience  to  which  is  mainly  that  we  find  in 
them  the  eternal  precepts  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  declared 
and  repeated,  to  which  our  conscience  bears  witness. 
.  .  .  They  testify  of  Christ  within.  We  believe  in 
the  Scriptures  because  they  believe  in  us,  because 
they  repeat  the  warnings  and  admonitions  and  pro- 
mises of  the  indwelling  Light  and  Truth,  because 
we  find  the  law  and  prophets  in  our  own  souls.1 

Moreover,  as  a  measure  of  inward  light  has 
been  granted  to  all  races  at  all  times,  it  was 
for  Whittier  a  necessary  inference  that  some 
element  of  divine  truth  has  existed  in  every 
religion,  and  that  the  atonement  made  by 
Christ  avails  for  all  men  who  have  lived  faith- 
fully according  to  the  light  which  they  had. 
This  made  him  wonderfully  sympathetic  in 
his  attitude  toward  even  the  most  alien  modes 
of  faith.  Some  of  his  dearest  friends — Lloyd 
Garrison,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Holmes — were 
heterodox  ;  but  differences  of  opinion  never 
for  a  moment  disturbed  his  affection  for  them. 
And  as  it  was  in  his  personal  relationships, 
so  it  was  in  his  relationships  with  the  outer 
world.  Mere  creed  meant  little  to  him.  Firmly 
as  he  held  to  his  own  beliefs,  his  heart  went  out 

1  The  above  passages  are  quoted  from  an  unpublished  article  in  Packard's 
"  Life  of  Whittier,"  pp.  263-264, 
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in  warm  brotherly  feeling  toward  all  earnest 
seekers  after  God,  whatever  might  be  their 
special  line  of  approach  to  Him.  "  If  I  had 
nothing  else  to  be  thankful  for,"  he  once  wrote 
to  a  friend,  "  I  should  still  feel  grateful  that 
I  have  not  become  a  bigoted  sectarian.  To  me, 
Quaker  and  Catholic  are  alike,  both  children 
of  my  Heavenly  Father,  and  separated  only 
by  a  creed,  to  some,  indeed,  a  barrier  like  a 
Chinese  wall,  but  to  me  frail  and  slight  as  a 
spider's  web." 

Thus  his  final  test  of  the  reality  of  a  man's 
faith  was  always  the  practical  test  of  its  value 
when  stated  in  terms  of  life: 

I  regard  Christianity  as  a  life,  rather  than  a  creed ; 
and  in  judging  of  my  fellow-men  I  can  use  no  other 
standard  than  that  which  our  Lord  and  Master  has 
given  us,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  The 
only  orthodoxy  that  I  am  especially  interested  in  is 
that  of  life  and  practice. 

This  thought  frequently  appears  in  Whittier's 
poems.  In  one  of  them,  entitled  "  Worship,"  he 
speaks  of  the  "  pomp  of  rituals,"  "  the  savour 
of  gums  and  spices,"  the  swinging  censers  of  the 
pale  priests,  and  "  the  poor  flatter  of  the  organ 
keys,"  and  then  he  proceeds  to  express  his  own 
conception  of  "  religion  pure  and  undefiled." 

Not  such  the  service  the  benignant  Father 
Requireth  at  His  earthly  children's  hands  : 

Not  the  poor  offering  of  vain  rites,  but  rather 
The  simple  duty  man  from  man  demands. 
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He  asks  no  taper  lights,  on  high  surrounding 
The  priestly  altar  and  the  saintly  grave, 

No  dolorous  chant  nor  organ  music  sounding, 
Nor  incense  clouding  up  the  twilight  nave. 

For  he  whom  Jesus  loved  hath  truly  spoken  : 
The  holier  worship  which  He  deigns  to  bless 

Restores  the  lost,  and  binds  the  spirit  broken, 
And  feeds  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  1 


O  brother  man  !  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother  ; 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there  ; 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other, 

Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer. 

The  same  note  is  struck — to  give  one  more 
example — in  the  little  poem  entitled  "  By  their 
Works": 

Call  him  not  heretic  whose  works  attest 
His  faith  in  goodness  by  no  creed  confessed. 
Whatever  in  love's  name  is  truly  done 
To  free  the  bound  and  lift  the  fallen  one 
Is  done  to  Christ.     Whoso  in  deed  and  word 
Is  not  against  Him  labours  for  our  Lord. 
When  He,  who,  sad  and  weary,  longing  sore 
For  love's  sweet  service,  sought  the  sisters'  door, 
One  saw  the  heavenly,  one  the  human  guest, 
But  who  shall  say  which  loved  the  Master  best  ? 

The  great  religious  upheaval  of  the  nineteenth 
century  did  not  leave  Whittier  altogether  un- 
touched. He  too,  like  all  his  thoughtful  con- 
temporaries, realized  the  destructive  influence 
of  the  modern  spirit,  and  keenly  felt  at  times 
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"  the  burden  of  the  mystery,  the  heavy  and  the 
weary  weight  of  all  this  unintelligible  world." 
As  he  wrote  of  himself : 

Life's  mystery  wrapt  him  like  a  cloud  ; 

He  heard  far  voices  mock  his  own, 
The  sweep  of  wings  unseen,  the  loud, 

Long  roll  of  waves  unknown. 

The  arrows  of  his  straining  sight 

Fell  quenched  in  darkness  ;    priest  and  sage, 
Like  lost  guides  calling  left  and  right, 

Perplexed  his  doubtful  age. 

Like  childhood,  listening  for  the  sound 
Of  its  dropped  pebbles  in  the  well, 

All  vainly  down  the  dark  profound 
His  brief -lined  plummet  fell.1 

But  he  still  believed  that,  however  much  of 
the  old  heritage  of  the  world's  faith  might  be 
destroyed,  since  its  foundations  are  in  human 
nature  itself,  the  essential  truth  of  religion  is 
everlastingly  secure.  As  he  wrote  to  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps  in  1870: 

The  foundations  seem  breaking  up.  I  only  hope 
that  if  the  planks  and  stagings  of  human  device  give 
way,  we  shall  still  find  the  Eternal  Rock  beneath. 
We  can  do  without  Bible  or  church;  but  we  cannot 
do  without  God  ;  and  of  Him  we  are  sure. 

To  this  simple  assurance  he  always  returned 
after  whatever  doubts  and  misgivings  might 

i  «  My  Namesake." 
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for  the  moment  have  disturbed  his  peace  of 
soul.  This  is  shown,  for  example,  in  the 
following  two  poems.  The  first  is  relatively 
early,  for  it  dates  from  1853.  The  second  was 
written  in  1885,  only  a  few  years  before  his 
death. 

TRUST 

The  same  old  baffling  questions  !     O  my  friend, 
I  cannot  answer  them.     In  vain  I  send 
My  soul  into  the  dark,  where  never  burn 

The  lamps  of  science,  nor  the  natural  light 
Of  reason's  sun  and  stars  !     I  cannot  learn 
Their  great  and  solemn  meanings,  nor  discern 
The  awful  secrets  of  the  eyes  which  turn 
Evermore  on  us  through  the  day  and  night 
With  silent  challenge  and  a  dumb  demand, 
Proffering  the  riddles  of  the  dread  unknown, 
Like  the  calm  Sphinxes,  with  their  eyes  of  stone, 
Questioning  the  centuries  from  their  veils  of 

sand ! 

I  have  no  answer  for  myself  or  thee, 
Save  that  I  learned  beside  my  mother's  knee ; 
"  All  is  of  God  that  is,  and  is  to  be  ; 

And  God  is  good."     Let  this  suffice  us  still, 
Resting  in  childlike  trust  upon  His  will 
Who  moves  to  His  great  ends  unthwarted  by  the  ill. 


ADJUSTMENT 

The  tree  of  Faith  its  bare,  dry  boughs  must  shed 
That  nearer  heaven  the  living  ones  may  climb  ; 
The  false  must  fail,  though  from  our  shores  of 

time 

The  old  lament  be  heard, — "  Great  Pan  is  dead  I '" 
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That  wail  is  Error's,  from  his  high  place  hurled  ; 

This  sharp  recoil  is  Evil  undertrod  ; 

Our  time's  unrest,  an  angel  sent  of  God 
Troubling  with  life  the  waters  of  the  world. 
Even  as  they  list  the  winds  of  the  Spirit  blow 

To  turn  or  break  our  century-rusted  vanes  ; 

Sands  shift  and  waste  ;  the  rock  alone  remains 
Where,  led  of  Heaven,  the  strong  tides  come  and 

go, 

And  storm-clouds,  rent  by  thunder-bolt  and  wind, 
Leave,  free  of  mist,  the  permanent  stars  behind. 

Therefore  I  trust,  although  to  outward  sense 
Both  true  and  false  seem  shaken ;  I  will  hold 
With  newer  light  my  reverence  for  the  old 

And  calmly  wait  the  births  of  Providence. 

No  gain  is  lost ;  the  clear-eyed  saints  look  down 
Untroubled  on  the  wreck  of  schemes  and  creeds  ; 
Love  yet  remains,  its  rosary  of  good  deeds 

Counting  in  task-field  and  o'erpeopled  town. 

Truth  has  charmed  life  !  the  Inward  Word  survives, 
And,  day  by  day,  its  revelation  brings  ; 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity,  whatsoever  things 

Which  cannot  be  shaken,  stand.     Still  holy  lives 

Reveal  the  Christ  of  whom  the  letter  told, 

And  the  new  gospel  verifies  the  old. 

The  inspiring  thought  of  Whittier's  religious 
poetry,  then,  is  the  thought  of  God  conceived, 
not  as  some  dim  abstraction  of  the  intellect, 
and  still  less  as  the  jealous  tyrant,  "  the  piti- 
less doomsman  of  the  universe,"  of  whom  "  the 
old  creeds  babble  still,"1  but  as  really  the 
Heavenly  Father,  whose  loving  care  is  over  all 

>  "  In  QuestV 
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His  children  ;  and  his  greatness  as  a  religious 
poet  lies  in  the  beautiful  tenderness  with  which 
this  faith  is  expressed  and  the  fine  spirituality 
with  which  his  verse  is  pervaded.  From  a 
number  of  poems  which  might  be  cited  I  will 
select  just  two  in  illustration.  Such  interpre- 
tation as  they  need  has  already  been  provided 
in  advance  by  the  foregoing  pages  of  general 
analysis.  No  further  commentary  is  required. 

OUR  MASTER 

Immortal  Love,  forever  full, 

Forever  flowing  free, 
Forever  shared,  forever  whole, 

A  never-ebbing  sea  I 

Our  outward  lips  confess  the  name 

All  other  names  above  ; 
Love  only  knoweth  whence  it  came, 

And  comprehendeth  love. 

Blow,  winds  of  God,  awake  and  blow 

The  mists  of  earth  away  1 
Shine  out,  O  Light  Divine,  and  show 

How  wide  and  far  we  stray  I 

Hush  every  lip,  close  every  book, 

The  strife  of  tongues  forbear  ; 
Why  forward  reach,  or  backward  look, 

For  love  that  clasps  like  air  ? 

We  may  not  climb  the  heavenly  steeps 
To  bring  the  Lord  Christ  down  : 

In  vain  we  search  the  lowest  deeps, 

For  Him  no  depths  can  drown. 
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Nor  holy  bread,  nor  blood  of  grape, 

The  lineaments  restore 
Of  Him  we  know  in  outward  shape 

And  in  the  flesh  no  more. 

He  cometh  not  a  king  to  reign ; 

The  world's  long  hope  is  dim; 
The  weary  centuries  watch  in  vain 

The  clouds  of  heaven  for  Him. 


Death  comes,  life  goes  ;   the  asking  eye 

And  ear  are  answerless  ; 
The  grave  is  dumb,  the  hollow  sky 

Is  sad  with  silentness. 

The  letter  fails,  the  systems  fall, 

And  every  symbol  wanes  ; 
The  Spirit  over-brooding  all 

Eternal  Love  remains. 

And  not  for  signs  in  heaven  above 

Or  earth  below  they  look, 
Who  know  with  John  His  smile  of  love, 

With  Peter  His  rebuke. 

In  joy  of  inward  peace,  or  sense 

Of  sorrow  over  sin, 
He  is  His  own  best  evidence, 

His  witness  is  within. 

No  fable  old,  nor  mythic  lore, 

Nor  dream  of  bards  and  seers, 
No  dead  fact  stranded  on  the  shore 

Of  the  oblivious  years  ; — 
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But  warm,  sweet,  tender,  even  yet 

A  present  help  is  He ; 
And  faith  has  still  its  Olivet, 

And  love  its  Galilee. 


The  healing  of  His  seamless  dress 

Is  by  our  beds  of  pain ; 
We  touch  Him  in  life's  throng  and  press, 

And  we  are  whole  again. 

Through  Him  the  first  fond  prayers  are  said 

Our  lips  of  childhood  frame, 
The  last  low  whispers  of  our  dead 

Are  burdened  with  His  name. 

O  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all  I 

Whate'er  our  name  or  sign, 
We  own  Thy  sway,  we  hear  Thy  call,      " 

We  test  our  lives  by  Thine. 

Thou  judgest  us  ;  Thy  purity 

Doth  all  our  lusts  condemn ; 
The  love  that  draws  us  nearer  Thee 

Is  hot  with  wrath  to  them. 

Our  thoughts  lie  open  to  Thy  sight 

And,  naked  to  Thy  glance, 
Our  secret  sins  are  in  the  light 

Of  Thy  pure  countenance. 

Thy  healing  pains,  a  keen  distress 

Thy  tender  light  shines  in ; 
Thy  sweetness  is  the  bitterness, 

Thy  grace  the  pang  of  sin. 
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Yet,  weak  and  blinded  though  we  be, 

Thou  dost  our  service  own  ;  .  / 

We  bring  our  varying  gifts  to  Thee, 
And  Thou  rejectest  none. 

To  Thee  our  full  humanity, 

Its  joys  and  pains,  belong  ; 
The  wrong  of  man  to  man  on  Thee 

Inflicts  a  deeper  wrong. 

Who  hates,  hates  Thee,  who  loves  becomes 

Therein  to  Thee  allied  ; 
All  sweet  accords  of  hearts  and  homes 

In  Thee  are  multiplied. 

Deep  strike  Thy  roots,  O  heavenly  Vine, 

Within  our  earthly  sod, 
Most  human  and  yet  most  divine, 

The  flower  of  man  and  God. 

O  Love  I     O  Life  !     Our  faith  and  sight 

Thy  presence  maketh  one, 
As  through  transfigured  clouds  of  white 

We  trace  the  noonday  sun. 

So,  to  our  mortal  eyes  subdued, 
Flesh-veiled,  but  not  concealed, 

We  know  in  Thee  the  fatherhood 
And  heart  of  God  revealed. 


We  faintly  hear,  we  dimly  see, 

In  differing  phrase  we  pray; 
But,  dim  or  clear,  we  own  in  Thee 

The  Light,  the  Truth,  the  Way  I 
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The  homage  that  we  render  Thee 

Is  still  our  Father's  own  ; 
Nor  jealous  claim  nor  rivalry 

Divides  the  Cross  and  Throne. 


To  do  Thy  will  is  more  than  praise, 
As  words  are  less  than  deeds, 

And  simple  trust  can  find  Thy  ways 
We  miss  with  chart  of  creeds. 

No  pride  of  self  Thy  service  hath, 
No  place  for  me  and  mine  ; 

Our  human  strength  is  weakness,  death 
Our  life,  apart  from  Thine. 

Apart  from  Thee  all  gain  is  loss, 

All  labour  vainly  done  ; 
The  solemn  shadow  of  Thy  Cross 

Is  better  than  the  sun. 

Alone,  O  Love  ineffable  1 
Thy  saving  name  is  given; 

To  turn  aside  from  Thee  is  hell, 
To  walk  with  Thee  is  heaven  ! 

How  vain,  secure  in  all  Thou  art, 
Our  noisy  championship  1 — 

The  sighing  of  the  contrite  heart 
Is  more  than  flattering  lip. 

Not  Thine  the  bigot's  partial  plea, 

Nor  Thine  the  zealot's  ban  ; 
Thou  well  canst  spare  a  love  of  Thee 

Which  ends  in  hate  of  man. 
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Our  Friend,  our  Brother,  and  our  Lord, 

What  may  Thy  service  be  ? — 
Nor  name,  nor  form,  nor  ritual  word, 

But  simply  following  Thee. 

We  bring  no  ghastly  holocaust, 

We  pile  no  graven  stone  ; 
He  serves  Thee  best  who  loveth  most 

His  brothers  and  Thy  own. 

Thy  litanies,  sweet  offices 

Of  love  and  gratitude  ; 
Thy  sacramental  liturgies 

The  joy  of  doing  good. 

In  vain  shall  waves  of  incense  drift 

The  vaulted  nave  around, 
In  vain  the  minster  turret  lift 

Its  brazen  weights  of  sound. 

The  heart  must  ring  Thy  Christmas  bells, 

Thy  inward  altars  raise  ; 
Its  faith  and  hope  Thy  canticles, 

And  its  obedience  praise  1 
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0  friends  I  with  whom  my  feet  have  trod 
The  quiet  aisles  of  prayer, 

Glad  witness  to  your  zeal  for  God 
And  love  of  man  I  bear. 

1  trace  your  lines  of  argument ; 

Your  logic  linked  and  strong 
I  weigh  as  one  who  dreads  dissent, 
And  fears  a  doubt  as  wrong. 
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But  still  my  human  hands  are  weak 

To  hold  your  iron  creeds : 
Against  the  words  ye  bid  me  speak 

My  heart  within  me  pleads. 


Who  fathoms  the  Eternal  Thought  ? 

Who  talks  of  scheme  and  plan  ? 
The  Lord  is  God  !     He  needeth  not 

The  poor  device  of  man. 

I  walk  with  bare,  hushed  feet  the  ground 
Ye  tread  with  boldness  shod  ; 

I  dare  not  fix  with  mete  and  bound 
The  love  and  power  of  God. 

Ye  praise  His  justice ;  even  such 

His  pitying  love  I  deem  : 
Ye  seek  a  king ;  I  fain  would  touch 

The  robe  that  hath  no  seam. 

Ye  see  the  curse  which  overbroods 

A  world  of  pain  and  loss  ; 
I  hear  our  Lord's  beatitudes 

And  prayer  upon  the  cross. 

More  than  your  schoolmen  teach,  within 

Myself,  alas  1   I  know  : 
Too  dark  ye  cannot  paint  the  sin, 

Too  small  the  merit  show. 

I  bow  my  forehead  to  the  dust, 
I  veil  mine  eyes  for  shame, 

And  urge,  in  trembling  self-distrust, 

A  prayer  without  a  claim. 
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I  see  the  wrong  that  round  me  lies, 

I  feel  the  guilt  within  ; 
I  hear,  with  groan  and  travail-cries, 

The  world  confess  its  sin. 

Yet,  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things, 
And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood, 

To  one  fixed  trust  my  spirit  clings  ; 
I  know  that  God  is  good  1 

Not  mine  to  look  where  cherubim 

And  seraphs  may  not  see, 
But  nothing  can  be  good  in  Him 

Which  evil  is  in  me. 

The  wrong  that  pains  my  soul  below 

I  dare  not  throne  above  : 
I  know  not  of  His  hate, — I  know 

His  goodness  and  His  love. 

I  dimly  guess  from  blessings  known 

Of  greater  out  of  sight, 
And,  with  the  chastened  Psalmist  own 

His  judgments  too  are  right. 

I  long  for  household  voices  gone, 

For  vanished  smiles  I  long, 
But  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  on, 

And  He  can  do  no  wrong. 


I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 

Of  marvel  or  surprise, 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 

His  mercy  underlies. 
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And  if  my  heart  and  flesh  are  weak 

To  bear  an  untried  pain, 
The  bruised  reed  He  will  not  break, 

But  strengthen  and  sustain. 

No  offering  of  my  own  I  have, 

Nor  works  my  faith  to  prove  ; 
I  can  but  give  the  gifts  He  gave, 

And  plead  His  love  for  love. 

And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar ; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 

On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

O  brothers !   if  my  faith  is  vain, 

If  hopes  like  these  betray, 
Pray  for  me  that  my  feet  may  gain 

The  sure  and  safer  way. 

And  Thou,  O  Lord  1   by  whom  are  seen 

Thy  creatures  as  they  be, 
Forgive  me  if  too  close  I  lean 

My  human  heart  on  Thee  ! 

It  was  through  such  poems  as  these  that 
Whittier  became  a  profound  and  far-reaching 
influence  for  good  in  the  spiritual  life  of  his 
generation.  This  was  specially  recognized  by 
Holmes,  whose  own  work  was  also  a  note- 
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worthy  force  in  breaking  down  the  hard  old 
theology  and  liberalizing  and  humanizing  men's 
religious  ideas.  In  1878,  when  they  were  both 
old  men,  Holmes  wrote  to  his  friend,  acknow- 
ledging a  volume  of  poems,  as  follows: 

I  was  going  to  say,  I  thank  you,  but  I  would  say 
rather,  I  thank  God  that  He  has  given  you  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  sing  themselves  as  natu- 
rally as  the  wood-thrush  rings  his  silver  bell — to 
steal  your  own  exquisitely  descriptive  line.  Who  has 
preached  the  gospel  of  love  to  such  a  mighty  congre- 
gation as  you  have  preached  it  ?  Who  has  done  so 
much  to  sweeten  the  soul  of  Calvinistic  New  England  ? 
You  have  your  reward  here  in  the  affection  with 
which  all  our  people,  who  are  capable  of  loving  any- 
body, regard  you.  I  trust  you  will  find  a  still  higher, 
in  that  world,  the  harmonies  of  which  find  an  echo 
in  so  many  of  your  songs. 


VIII 

X*"X)NSOLED  and  sustained  by  such  serene 
faith  in  the  Eternal  Goodness,  Whittier 
^-^  descended  the  vale  of  years,  secure  in 
the  love  of  his  friends,  and,  though  his  righting 
days  were  over,  retaining  his  keen  interest  in 
public  events. 

His  seventieth  birthday  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  great  demonstration  of  public  affection, 
in  which  the  leading  American  men  of  letters 
took  a  conspicuous  part.  The  "  Literary 
World  "  published  a  rich  collection  of  tributes 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  publishers  of  "  The 
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Atlantic  Monthly  "  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honour, 
the  guests  at  which  included,  among  many 
others  of  minor  note,  such  representative  men 
as  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  Mark  Twain,  and  W.  D. 
Howells.1  Unused  to  such  functions,  Whittier 
was  able  to  speak  only  a  few  simple  words  of 
thanks  ;  his  real  reply  was  in  the  form  of 
"  a  little  bit  of  verse"  (as  he  called  it)  which, 
at  his  request,  Longfellow  read  in  his  behalf. 

RESPONSE 
1877 

Beside  that  milestone  where  the  level  sun, 

Nigh  unto  setting,  sheds  his  last,  low  rays 
On  word  and  work  irrevocably  done, 
Life's  blending  threads  of  good  and  ill  outspun, 
I  hear,  O  friends  1  your  words  of  cheer  and 

praise, 

Half  doubtful  if  myself  or  otherwise. 
Like  him  who,  in  the  old  Arabian  joke, 
A  beggar  slept  and  crowned  Caliph  woke. 
Thanks  not  the  less.     With  not  unglad  surprise 
I  see  my  life-work  through  your  partial  eyes ; 
Assured,  in  giving  to  my  home-taught  songs 
A  higher  value  than  of  right  belongs, 
You  do  but  read  between  the  written  lines 
The  finer  grace  of  unfulfilled  designs. 

Whittier's  eightieth  birthday  was  also 
"celebrated  with  marks  of  especial  honour." 

1  The  absence  of  Lowell,  the  first  editor  of  the  "  Atlantic  "  and  one  of 
Whittier's  closest  friends,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  then  in  Madrid  as 
U.S.  minister  to  Spain. 
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In  particular,  an  address  was  presented  to 
him  which,  though  it  originated  at  a  banquet 
of  the  Essex  Club  in  Boston,  was  signed  by 
prominent  public  men  of  all  shades  of  religious 
and  political  opinion  throughout  the  country. 
In  his  speech  at  the  banquet,  Senator  Hoare 
said: 

I  wonder  if  Mr  Whittier  knows  how  much  his 
countrymen  love  him.  The  service  he  has  rendered 
in  our  great  anti-slavery  struggle  is  one  with  which 
I  think  that  of  no  orator  can  be  compared.  The 
speech  of  Webster  or  Sumner  is  heard  but  by  few. 
How  soon,  after  all,  it  is  forgotten!  But  the  musical 
arrow  of  the  poet  pierces  the  heart  of  the  whole 
people.  It  stirs  the  blood.  It  dwells  in  the  memory. 
It  springs  to  the  lips  in  the  time  of  deepest  emotion. 
The  figure  of  the  orator  is  forgotten  when  his  own 
passes  away.  But  Whittier  sits,  and  for  centuries 
will  sit,  by  millions  of  American  firesides,  a  beloved 
and  perpetual  guest.  It  is  said  that 

"  Scotland  shall  flourish  while  each  peasant  learns 
The  Psalms  of  David  and  the  songs  of  Burns." 

The  love  of  liberty  will  not  die  out  in  the  land  while 
the  youth  of  America  learn  and  love  the  verse  of  the 
poet  who  combines  the  lofty  inspiration  of  David  with 
the  sweet  simplicity  of  Burns. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Whittier's 
reply  to  the  testimonial : 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  fact  that  political  and 
sectional  differences  seem  to  have  been  wholly  set 
aside  by  the  signers,  and  that  those  from  whom  I 
have  felt  compelled  to  dissent  in  times  past  have 
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cordially  joined  with  my  personal  and  political  friends 
in  this  tribute  of  respect  to  a  private  citizen,  who 
loves  his  whole  country,  and  is  devoutly  thankful 
that  the  sun  of  his  closing  day  shines  upon  a  free  and 
united  people. 

But  by  this  time  the  shadows  were  falling 
fast  about  the  aged  poet's  path.  His  few 
remaining  years  brought  with  them  ever- 
increasing  suffering  and  weakness.  They  were, 
moreover,  saddened  by  ever-repeated  farewells. 
One  by  one  the  friends  he  had  loved,  and  whose 
love  had  made  so  much  of  his  own  happi- 
ness, fell  by  the  way.  Garrison  died  in  1879  ; 
Longfellow  and  Emerson  in  1882;  Lowell  in 
1891.  Only  Holmes  was  left  of  those  who  had 
been  his  companions  and  spiritual  kinsmen  in 
the  bygone  years;  and  there  is  something 
infinitely  pathetic  in  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  clung  to  that  one  survivor  of  the  old  fellow- 
ship: 

Ever  since  I  heard  the  sad  news  of  Lowell's  death 
I  have  been  thinking  of  thee,  and  longing  to  see  thee, 
for  we  are  now  standing  alone.  The  bright,  beautiful 
ones  who  began  life  with  us  have  all  passed  into  the 
great  shadow  of  silence,  or  rather  let  us  hope,  in  the 
language  of  Henry  Vaughan,  "  They  have  gone  into 
the  world  of  light,  and  we  alone  are  lingering  here." 

A  passage  from  a  letter  of  Holmes  to  Whittier 
on  the  latter's  eighty-fourth  birthday  will  show 
how  fully  these  feelings  were  reciprocated  : 

1  Letter  to  Holmes,  August  18,  1891. 
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It  is  one  of  the  felicitous  incidents — I  will  not  say 
accidents — of  my  life  that  the  lapse  of  time  has 
brought  us  very  near  together,  so  that  I  frequently 
find  myself  honoured  by  seeing  my  name  mentioned 
in  near  connexion  with  your  own.  We  are  lonely, 
very  lonely,  in  these  last  years.  The  image  which 
I  have  used  before  this  in  writing  to  you  recurs  once 
more  to  my  thought.  We  were  on  deck  together 
as  we  began  the  voyage  of  life  two  generations  ago. 
A  whole  generation  passed  and  the  succeeding  one 
found  us  in  the  cabin,  with  a  goodly  number  of  coevals. 
Then  the  craft  which  held  us  began  going  to  pieces, 
until  a  few  of  us  were  left  on  the  raft  pieced  together 
of  its  fragments.  And  now  the  raft  has  at  last  parted, 
and  you  and  I  are  left  clinging  to  the  solitary  spar, 
which  is  all  that  still  remains  afloat  of  the  sunken 
vessel. 

In  the  winter  of  1891-92  Whittier  was 
seriously  ill.  By  the  early  summer  he  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  venture  on  a  visit  to 
some  friends  at  Hampton  Falls,  not  far  from 
Amesbury.  There  he  was  struck  down  by 
the  illness  which  soon  proved  fatal.  He  died 
very  peacefully  in  the  early  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1892. 

His  last  poem,  composed  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  end,  was  a  tender  and  touching 
address  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  on  his  eighty- 
third  birthday.  Here  are  the  closing  stanzas  : 

Thy  hand,  old  friend!  the  service  of  our  days, 

In  differing  moods  and  ways 
May  prove  to  those  who  follow  in  our  train 

Not  valueless  nor  vain. 
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Far  off,  and  faint  as  echoes  of  a  dream, 

The  songs  of  boyhood  seem, 
Yet  on  our  autumn  boughs,  unflown  with  spring, 

The  evening  thrushes  sing. 

The  hour  draws  near,  howe'er  delayed  and  late, 

When  at  the  Eternal  Gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  call  our  own, 

And  lift  void  hands  alone 

For  love  to  fill.     Our  nakedness  of  soul 

Brings  to  that  Gate  no  toll  ; 
Giftless  we  come  to  Him,  who  all  things  gives,     J 

And  live  because  He  lives. 

These  words,  with  all  their  pathetic  signi- 
ficance, must  have  been  fresh  in  Holmes's 
mind  when  he  wrote  his  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  dear  old  friend.  That 
tribute  contains  a  fine  estimate  of  Whittier's 
character  as  a  man,  and  of  the  value  of  his 
work  as  a  poet.  With  it,  therefore,  our  short 
study  may  fittingly  close. 

Thou,  too,  hast  left  us.     While  with  heads  bowed 

low, 

And  sorrowing  hearts,  we  mourned  our  sum- 
mer's dead, 
The  flying  season  bent  its  Parthian  bow, 

And  yet  again  our  mingling  tears  were  shed. 

Was  heaven  impatient  that  it  could  not  wait 

The  blasts  of  winter  for  earth's  fruits  to  fall  ? 
Were  angels  crowding  round  the  open  gate 
To  greet  the  spirits  coming  at  their  call  ? 
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Nay,  let  not  fancies,  born  of  old  beliefs, 

Play  with  the  heart-beats  that  are  throbbing 
still, 

And  waste  their  outworn  phrases  on  the  griefs, 
The  silent  griefs  that  words  can  only  chill. 

For  thee,  dear  friend,  there  needs  no  high-wrought 

lay, 

To  shed  its  aureole  round  thy  cherished  name, — 
Thou  whose  plain,  home-born  speech  of  Yea  and 

Nay 
Thy  truthful  nature  ever  best  became. 

Death  reaches  not  a  spirit  such  as  thine, — 
It  can  but  steal  the  robe  that  hid  thy  wings  ; 

Though  thy  warm  breathing  presence  we  resign, 
Still  in  our  hearts  its  loving  semblance  clings. 

Peaceful  thy  message,  yet  for  struggling  right, — 
When  Slavery's  gauntlet  in  our  face  was  flung, — 

While  timid  weaklings  watched  the  dubious  fight, 
No  herald's  challenge  more  defiant  rung. 

Yet  was  thy  spirit  tuned  to  gentle  themes 
Sought  in  the  haunts  thy  humble  youth  had 

known. 
Our  stem  New  England's  hills  and  vales  and 

streams, — 
Thy  tuneful  idylls  made  them  all  their  own. 

The  wild  flowers  springing  from  thy  native  sod 
Lent  all  their  charms  thy  new- world  song  to 

fill,— 

Gave  thee  the  mayflower  and  the  golden-rod 
To  match  the  daisy  and  the  daffodil. 
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In  the  brave  records  of  our  earlier  time 
A  hero's  deed  thy  generous  soul  inspired, 

And  many  a  legend,  told  in  ringing  rhyme, 
The  youthful  soul  with  high  resolve  has  fired. 

Not  thine  to  lean  on  priesthood's  broken  reed ; 

No  barriers  caged  thee  in  a  bigot's  fold  ; 
Did  zealots  ask  to  syllable  thy  creed, 

Thou  saidst,  "  Our  Father,"  and  thy  creed  was 
told. 

Best  loved  and  saintliest  of  our  singing  train, 
Earth's  noblest  tributes  to  thy  name  belong. 

A  lifelong  record  closed  without  a  stain, 

A  blameless  memory  shrined  in  deathless  song. 

Lift  from  its  quarried  ledge  a  flawless  stone  ; 

Smooth  the  green  turf  and  bid  the  tablet  rise, 
And  on  its  snow-white  surface  carve  alone 

These  words,  —  he  needs  no  more,  —  HERE 
WHITTIER  LIES. 
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